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By 


The full weight of available documentary, as 
well as factual evidence in all relevant fields of gov- 
ernmental activities, shows that the present regime 
in Peking is organizing the country and the nation 
in a strictly communist sense, systematically and 
with impressive determination and speed. 


(The term “communist” is, of course, open to 
various interpretations. For the purposes of this sur- 
vey, it is used to denote any idea, method or system 
that fits within Moscow’s global plans at any given 
moment in the past six years or in the foreseeable 
future. In what follows “communist” stands for 
whatever knowingly furthers the Kremlin’s strategy, 
or is consciously coordinated with it). 


There is nothing to indicaté that the Peking re- 
gime intends'to carry through this process only par- 
tially, and to alter its course halfway. Naturally, 
different tactics are being applied in Russia and in 
China, and there are different developments. All 
these variations, however,.are to be understood, as 
resulting from differences in “objective conditions”, 
origin and stage. -China, in 1949, was faced—inter- 
nally as well as.externally—with factual problems 
differing from thosé that confronted Russia in 1917. 
That is bound to remain the general position for the 
foreseeable future, and differences in _ tactics 
and developments will inevitably continue to occur. 
However, this in no way alters, the fact that the 
ultimate objective of the present regime cannot but 
be defined as purely communist in nature. 


At’ the same time, it would be hard to disprove 
that Peking is as much in command of the internal 
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situation as the Kremlin is in Russia. This position 
is rooted, on one hand, in the sufferance of the bulk 
of the nation, but also, on the other, in active and even 
genuine support in certain sections of the nation. 
The types and temperaments of the supporters are 
bound to vary considerably, and their motives are 
no doubt equally different. Yet cynical brightness 
or intelligent opportunism have as real a contribu- 
tion to make towards the concrete policies of the 
regime as have Marxist faith, individual dynamics 
or Chinese patriotism, and all these elements are 
obviously active. Indifference and sulkiness are 
widely present, and even resistance is reliably re- 
ported to occur; but even so, there are no indications 
of open revolt and even less or organized and in- 
spired leadership for rebellious movements. And 
even if open revolt materialized, it would seem at 
present quite uncertain whether active, or even 
moral support would. be forthcoming from most 
nations in Asia, and from Western Europe. Assum- 
ing that the present regime proves equal to en- 
gaging the hearts and minds of the nation’s youth, 
and to training it to become proper “New-Chinese” 
and “people’s democrats”, the issue appears to be 
decided for the foreseeable future. The situation 
in this respect, too, appears to be running parallel 
to that in the Soviet Union. 


Unless new elements enter, or unpredictable 
developments materialize, the combination of the 
above two facts—the determinedly communist 
policies of the regime, and the support, or the ab- 
sence of active resistance, on the part of the nation 
at large—leaves no ground for hope that China wil] 
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not progressively develop into a strictly communist 
great power. 
Bd * ae * 


The valid question has been raised how ancient 
traditions and the Chinese temperament relate to 
communism, of all possible courses. 


There are two elements which, although not 
supplying a complete explanation in the sense that 
between them they prove the present development 
the historically logical and therefore inevitapie one, 
yet make the process that we are actually witness- 
ing far more understandable. In other words, even 
with these two elements we might have been justi- 
fied in expecting different developments to have 
taken place, but now that communism has emerg- 
ed, that can at least be understood in terms of those 
two elements—in conjunction, of course, with con- 
temporary international! constellations. 


The first element is contained in a phenomenon 
that will here be referred to as “‘the revenge on his- 
tory”. In order to recognize this element, and to 
place it, it will be necessary to visualize whac China’s 
historical position has been in “China’s world” for 
the past two thousand years, either in name or in 
actuality, and what, on the other hand, China has 
been made to suffer during the last one hundred 
years. 


For two thousand years, China’s civilization has 
stood in Asia as a massive, dominant moriumeni. 
In a succession of dynasties, some have shone with a 
truly imperial grandeur, the like of which has rare- 
ly been offered by history. The few: foreign— 
though racially related—conquerors of the realm 
were inexorably absorbed. In other periods, China 
has held imperial sway over lands to the far west 
and in the deep south. In the entire world, insofar 
as it mattered to China at all, China was something 
unique and incomparable. China was the Middle 
Kingdom not only in name, but also in fact. The 
Emperor was the Son of Heaven, and China’s im- 
perial power extended over all of “China’s world” 


The last triumphant display of China’s civili- 
zation—one of the most magnificent—occurred in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Temporary 
and relative decay of political power, or cultural 
vitality—or both—had followed peaks in China’s 
history on previous occasions. Hewever, the malaise 
that set in in the nineteenth century coincided with 
an explosion of western expansionism. Cohfronted 
with this new and equally unique force, China co}- 
lapsed. The first grievous blow to her pride was suf- 
fered in the Opium War (1839-1842). It was only 
the beginning of a drama extending over more than 
a hundred years, during which China had to suffer 
blow upon blow, and swallow humiliation upon 
humiliation. The process degenerated into a free 
for-all a situation where any powerful Western 
state could and often did wring concessions from 
China, and subject her to humiliating conditions. 


One result of the Revolution of 1911, namely an en- 


couraging measure of success for the Kuomintang, 
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particularly in 1927 and the following few years, 
appeared for a while to put an end at last to “the 
period of national humiliation” but these hopes were 
again dashed by Japan in the nineteen thirties. 
The pre-war leaders of Japan—anti-communist 
though they were—will consequently have to bear 
a major share of the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of communism in China. At any rate, the 
psychological effects of a miscarried Kuomintang 
revolution, and of expectations thus frustrated, 
must be viewed as of grave importance. 


In contrast to Japan, which absorbed the im- 
pact of the West with sublime elasticity, and ad- 
justed herself to a changed world by reforming 
herself of her own initiative and with marked suc- 
cess, China stubbornly refused to change for a hun- 
dred years, even in the practical fields of adminis- 
tration and applied technology. Chinese were 
Chinese, and China preferred to remain her- 
self. The spiritual certainty that they con- 
stituted something unique has, for one hundred 
years, prevented them from making any material 
changes by adapting themselves or adopting essen- 
tial features from the barbarians. One may esteem 
the race the higher for it: but it laid the full 
burden of the practical consequences upon Chinese 
shoulders. 


The entire process of one hundred years of 
national humiliation has built up tensions to a de- 
gree which we can now actually-measure by the 
immense effort that China is spending since 1948- 
1949. This effort has rarely been equalled in the 
history of mankind. In a lesser race, even the ten- 
sions referred to might have led to no organized 
effort. However, a racial greatness: that with- 
stood the incredible strain of one century’s humilia- 
tion without sccumbing spiritually, could, when its 
time had come, only discharge itself in something 
monumental. The power—and the fury—of the 
explosion is but one measure of China’s inherent 
greatness. 


One must look to the above process for an an- 
swer to many an Occidental’s question: ‘What has 
come over these Chinese?’ It is a matter of absolute 
necessity for the gravely wounded pride of a truly 
great race to correct history by “taking revenge” 
upen it. It will instinctively and irresistibly seek 
compensation. There are no automatic limits to 
this compensation. Once a necessary minimum of 
compensation has been won, only the physical in- 
ability to advance further may call a halt. This 
inability must, however, prevail sufficiently long for 
ithe ‘corrector of history’ to accustom himself to it, 


‘and to accept a status quo. After the humiliations 


which China has suffered—subjectively for over one 
hundred years, it is now a psychological necessity 
for her. to ‘get her own back’ on the Occident—just 
this once. Here is the ‘revenge on history’. China 
is presenting her account to the West. At this 
moment, the account has not yet been settled. 


* * = * 
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Two questions next arise. Why did communism, of all 
systems, win the day in China? Which implies another 
question: Is not communism in fundamental conflict with 
Chinese temperament and with the spirit of China’s tradi- 
tions? The answer is contained in one word: pragmatism. 
It is the second element referred to above. 


In all modesty, an attempt must here be made to catch 
the spirit of the Chinese race in a few lines. ‘China’ is a way 
of life. It is the spiritual certainty that heaven spans the 
earth, and that in between stands homo sinensis, ‘man’ par 
excellence, whose cosmic duty it is to perpetuate ‘the race and 
to hand Chinese civilization down to posterity, ‘China’ is an 
impressive spiritual equilibrium which expresses itself on the 
one hand in a well-balanced social fabric and in a truly civi- 
lized pattern of behaviour; and which, on the other, is capable 
cf looking well beyond the mundane routine of wars, death 
and disaster, and thus possesses what we might call a sense 
vf eternity. ‘China’ stands for the certainty of the absolute- 
ly normative of her own ‘self’. ‘China’ means an imposing 
fertility of the mind and, also, an impressive indestructibility. 


Among the observable expressions of the Chinese mind 
and civilization, art and intuitive speculations in particular 
have caught the attention of the Occident. Less widely 
known appears to be the fact that in the fields of practical 
ethics and civil administration also, Chinese genius has 
proved itself quite convincingly. That genius is, on the 
other hand, less adapted to abstract or pronouncedly cere- 
bral thought. In this light, it would appear that one should 
be justified in expecting the Chinese mental climate to be 
unsuitable for the frigid, cerebral doctrines of communism. 
The Chinese spirit, intrinsically civilized, does not naturally 
Jend itself to’ fanaticism, nor do a healthy measure of in- 
dividualism and an innate taste for mellowness and modera- 
tion seem the right prerequisites for communism. One 
should actually feel inclined to imagine that no people are 
less fitted for communism than the Chinese.. 


The key to the riddle is in the pragmatic element in 
the Chinese mind. Historically, this element flourished in 
30cial ethics and the administrators’ craft. It is this prag- 
natism that makes the Chinese see, in communism, a method 
first and last. This does not imply that the true brand of 
Chinese communist is the less genuinely communist for it. 
Rather, they are good communists precisely because they 
contrive to be communists in their own fashion. And it is 
this very pragmatism that makes them believe more and 
more deeply in communist doctrine as communist practice 
brings them successes. Besides, the Chinese genius is suffi- 
ciently many-sided for communist theorists to develop, even 
in China’s mental climate. Apart from the above, pragmatic 
elements are clearly traceable in the actual history of the 
communist movement in China. 

All this refers to a spiritual mechanism behind a 
seeming riddle. There is, of course, a very practical reason 
more potent, if more pedestrian—why China, now that 
administrative power has fallen into communist hands, should 
remain communist. It is that, quite independent of whe- 
ther there is genuine support for the present communist 
regime, or general disgust at its totalitarian methods simply 
preclude any possibility of organized opposition. There- 
fore, even if pragmatism initially had played no part at 
all, China would still remain communist, simply because 
any revolt is bound to be crushed. Yet it seems worth- 
while, in this context, to point out the positive part played 
by pragmatism. 

* * * * 

The correlation between successes scored by communist 
practice and the viability of communist doctrine has been 
pointed out above. Now, these succcsses are to be seen 
pvimarily in the context of the restoration of China's great- 
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ness; that is to say, of the revenge on history. To many 
Chinese the sequence is that (a) China must again be a 
great power, and (b) communism (including both practice 
and doctrine) points the short-cut to this objective. 


Doubtless, China might have developed a more de- 
mocratic, or at any rate more liberal system; and thus have 
adjusted, reformed and restored herself to her legitimate 
position in the world. In doing so, she could ‘easily have 
acted in far closer consonance with her true spirit, and 
she might have achieved results which, in the long view, 
would have been the more solid. However, this method 
would have taken China one hundred years, at the least. 
Against that, communism promises the same—or rather 
‘better’—results in ten or twenty years. And the basic rea- 
soning is that since China will make any sacrifice to restore 
her status of a great empire within the shortest possible span 
of time, it is necessary to raise a maximum of power, also 
within the shortest possible period. Communism shows the 
shortest road to that goal. China’s restoration is the pri- 
mary objective. Communism is the best suited instrument. 
It is for that reason that, in the foregoing, the ‘revenge on 
history’ was named first, and ‘pragmatism’ second. That 
most powerful of motive forces, Chinese patriotism, has here 
found a method—communism—by way of a genuinely 
Chinese trait, namely, pragmatism. Aneurin Bevan recent- 
ly voiced what was doubtless a deeper truth than he should 
have the right to assume it to be, when he said that had 
he been a Chinese, he too would have become a communist. 


Another factor has kept China from modernizing along 
more democratic lines—in our sense of the word. In this 
connection, it is to be realised that what we refer to as 
‘democracy’ is something particularly western. The Oc- 
cident takes pride in having developed it, and recommends 
is ad nauseam. The natural resistance against what is so 
obtrusively western has had a great influence on the deve- 
lopment of democracy in China. Against this, communism 
claims that it is universal and by no means particularly 
western. To all appearances the Peking regime resolutely 
refuses to see the irony of the whole situation. In order 
to get China’s ‘own back’ on the West (in whatever way: 
spiritually, politically or militarily), they have selected a 
typical by-product of the western mind as an instrument. 


* * * * 


If, in the light of the above, the fact that one group 
of leaders in China has chosen communism as its method 
is understandable in itself, a question next arises as to how 
the Chinese nation at large, and its very spirit, can possibly 
have changed or adapted itself so suddenly and so thorough- 
ly? It is obviously impossible at present accurately to pre- 
dict how intensive or extensive the change will prove to be. 
But a few concrete phenomena can be adduced to show 
how deep it has run already. Virtually all experts on 
China would, only ten years ago, have subscribed with full 
conviction to the absolute validity for a long time to come to 
the following two observations: (a) the Chinese are not 
suited to soldiering and are even more obviously incapable 
of fielding and leading large modern armies, and (b) the 
Chinese are unable to break with their traditional corrup- 
tion. The opposite of both these ‘impossibilities’ has how- 
ever been magnificently realized in Korea and in China pro- 
per. If this has proved possible already, it is safe to assume 
that more surprises may await us. ‘If this has proved pos- 
sible, one can no longer unquestioningly trust certain 
elements and traits, such as Chinese individualism and com- 
mercial genius, to have precisely the effect that western 
optimism has assigned to them. 


On the other hand, it is to be noted that communism 
does have points of direct reference or association in tradi- 
tionally Chinese phenomena. 
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There is first of all a strongly imperialist tradition. 
Historically, it is one of China’s glories, as is widely known 
jn the West. Here it has only to be pointed out that the 
present regime shows all the symptoms of the imperialist 
compiex, among them the preoccupation with buffer states 
and ‘friendly’ but powerful border states. And of course, 
traditional imperialism and the present ‘revenge on history’ 
now run so closely parallel that the two elements have for 
practical purposes been merged. 


With all respect to China, it is to be conceded that she 
has never been remarkable for a positive interest in non- 
Chinese peoples and civilizations. Foreigners simply had to 
recognize China’s superiority in all respects. Their failure 
to do so automatically resulted in negative Chinese reactions. 
Obviously this xenophobia, which certainly dates back from 
before 1839 but must have gained in force in the last 
hundred years, can at all times be exploited by a determined 
regime. In fact, it is quite clear that this element of 
aggressive xenophobia is now being actively manipulated. 


* * * * 


So much for the external ‘position. Where does com- 
munism stand with regard to Chinese tradition within China 
proper? Here again, the counter-indications are sufficiently 
known in the West. Innate individualism, seemingly in- 
destructible, does in fact constitute a formidable obstruc- 
tion. In this connection it is to be noted, however, that 
the Occidental classifies in passing as Chinese individualism 
is not necessarily quite equivalent to what the term would 
imply in ‘the West. There is no doubt that the Chinese 
race distinguishes itself by force and toughness of charac- 
ter. Character, in conjunction with ideas and patterns of 
behaviour that differ widely from what the West is ac- 
customed to, strikes the average occidental as a pronounced 
form of individualism. So far from denying individualism 
in the race, it is clear that homo sinensis, when viewed 
from inside China, is bound by even more.rules and tradi- 
tions than western man. Even so, this leaves a sufficient 
measure of what may be loosely referred to as ‘Chinese in- 
dividualism’ to constitute a recognized danger to the regime. 
To contain this individualism is one important task for the 
Peking Government. Containment will have to be co- 
ordinated where possible with Chinese traditions. Every 
Chinese has traditionally been a member of socicties, guilds, 
associations, ete. It is therefore not surprising to find him 
at present either voluntarily joining, or being pressed into, 
a great number of communist organizations. It would not 
have been surprising even if the system had been entirely 
unusual in other communist states. The Chinese leadership 
itself attaches grave importance ito individualism (‘bourgeois. 
individualism’, according to Peking); and declared its deter- 
mination to curb it, during sessions of the Central Committee 
in February 1954. 


Another counter-indication, possibly more powerful, is 
presented by the attitude of the Chinese towards personal 
property, and his correspondingly great commercial talents. 
Both instincts will prove formidable obstacles, and it is at 
present hard to see how the regime is going to harness them 
to the new system. One imagines that an attempt may be 
made to submerge those two instincts under a wave of what 
is possibly an even more powerful impulse: namely, patriotism. 
Nothing but the greatest inspiration and a dynamic out- 
burst will be able to force Chinese property instinct into 
the communist harness. Actually, the regime has for years 
been making contributions of a sort to that process by 
exterminating rich peasants and some capitalists, and by 
the economic liquidation of other sections of the nation. The 
latter method is applied chiefly to industrialists and traders. 
Here, the process is less violent, since both categories are 
—at least for a period—of some practical use in the econo- 
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mie construction of China. But not doubt at all is left 
zoncerning their eventual fate. 


As for the other obstructions on the road to a speedy 
realization of communism in China—namely, China’s cul- 
tural traditions, her family system and the regionalism which 
is related to it—it is to be remembered that the backbone 
of China’s formal civilization had already been broken in 
the revolution of 1911 and the downfall of the Empire; 
while, later, mass migrations during the war with Japan have 
to a markéd degree cut through the. lines of regionalism. 
Whereas the Kuomintang has brought about a radical change 
in the position of woman in Chinese society, communism is 
now similarly engaged with regard to the social institution 
of marriage. At the same time, communism is contributing 
to the undermining of the family system as well as of re- 
gionalism—through communist indoctrination of the nation’s 
youth, and an intentional and systematic ‘displacement’ of 
millions of cadres and officials. Service in the armed forces, 
migration from rural towards urban areas, injection of labour 
into the new industrial centres, etc, can only hasten the 
process of the breakdown of a time-honoured social fabric 
and contribute to an intensive unification, both sociological 
and demographic, of the Chinese race. In this light, there 
does not appear to be solid ground for hope that cultural 
traditions and the ancient social system will constitute effec- 
tive barriers against the purposes of the present regime. 

It is both necessary and useful, however, to contrast 
the above with the existing positive indications. It cannot 
be sheer coincidence that the party hierarchy as well as the 
administration have a number of elements in common with 
classical Chinese concepts of state and government, concepts 
that are well caught in the term Universalism. Note the 
pyramid of power in the state, with its top the seat of 
absolutism, a strictly stratified society, the absence of a 
popular voice in national government, and the fusion of 
legislative and judicial powers into the executive. It has 
been said, not without justification, that China has ever 
been ruled by dictatorship—although absolutist paternalism 
would be the more accurate term. And even in appearances, 
there are such obvious associations and parallels with the 
past. The present Son of Heaven, Mao Tse-tung, exists in 
semi-divine inaccessibility in the Forbidden City. Only very 
rarely does he appear to his people on the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace. From his Palace, edicts go out to the four winds. 
How these are framed is not the people’s business, but that 
of those at the ‘Summit’. The doctrine of Marx-Engels- 
Lenin-Stalin has supplanted Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles. 
and has thus pushed the classical texts of Confucianism even 
further into the background. But the latter were no more 
absolutely valid and universally applicable than communist 
doctrine is now. In this sense, communism ‘agrees with’ 
the older traditions. Commissars and cadres go from Peking 
like their predecessors, the mandarins. They are the faith- 
ful bearers of the Doctrine of Mao Tse-tung, who obviously 
has been granted. the Celestial Mandate of this era. Once 
again, it is perfeet training in the Doctrine, that will open 
gates to position and power. Family ties are being increas- 
ingly replaced by loyalties to the Party, but the latter bonds 
are none the less strong for it. Human hfe and human 
rights count for as little as they used in former times. 
Crude justice is being done. However, as under the Em- 
perors, some care is ‘being taken that this crude justice 
is not being looked ‘upon by the people as unreasonable, 
when seen in a larger context. The Army is powerful once 
more; and military strength has, in the past, always brought 
internal order. 


Seen in this light, the gulf between past and present 
does not seem quite as wide as it may look from a distance. 
All these labels—individualism; traditionalism, com- 
munism, etc——have, in the final analysis, only relative signi- 
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ficance. Admittedly, it is correct to observe, in a general 
way, that the Chinese does not by nature and temperament 
seem suited to communism; as one would be justified in 
saying, by way of generalization, that he is a traditionalist 
and an individualist. But then, would it be right to define 
the Russian people (not the Summit, but the masses) as 
predestined for communism? No, surely, that would be an 
injustice. Yet we cannot but observe that ‘the Russian 
nation’ is, for the present and the foreseeable future, un- 
deniably communist. In other words, one may if one wishes 
conclude that ‘the Russians’ are not suited to communism— 
but it is hard to see how that is of any immediate help. 
And the same, of course, applies to the Chinese. 


* * * * 


Another question that arises, is whether Asian nationa- 
lism and communism are not in fundamental conflict with 
one another. 

The position is that the two concepts, as applied by the 
West to the East, are practically always treated as mutually 
exclusive. Occidentals will expect ‘nationalist’ forces in a 
given Asian country to form a counterpoise against the local 
‘communist’ menace—as if there were an axiomatic gulf 
between the two impulses, even under the loose application 
of the terms by the West to the East. We have seen how 
communism is at present being used as an instrument in 
the restoration of China—which clearly is one manifestation 
of Chinese nationalism. The same mechanism can be dis- 
cerned in certain movenrents in other colonial and so-called 
semi-colonial areas. On the other hand, it can be shown 
that, inversely, nationalistic impulses are being consciously 
exploited in the realization of communism in Russia and 
Eastern Europe. On paper, the two elements appear in 
mortal conflict, but in practice they can be found to be so 
closely interwoven that the seemingly rash statement that 
‘nationalism and communism in Asia are one and the same 
thing’ is simply a matter of fact in many demonstrable 
cases. 

In China, we are confronted with the present fact of 
the duality of nationalism and communism. In practice, we 
can only be concerned with communist nationalism; or, if 
one wishes, nationalist communism. For the realities of poli- 
tics, one would be mistaken in differentiating between the 
two at this point. 

Apart from academic purposes, however, a distinction 
between nationalism and communism, between aims and 
methods, is of considerable relevance with regard to the 
following ‘moral’ questions often posed in the liberal West: 

If communism has carried the day in China, and if com- 
munism in China achieves concrete successes and serves pur- 
poses, many of which have to be acknowledged as historical 
necessities, does the West have any right to intervene in 
developments which, incidentally, occur on the other side 
of the globe? Would not interference in the process 
amount to a futile attempt at reversing the irresistible force 
of Asian nationalism, and to a misunderstanding of history 
itself? 

These are indeed key questions, in that many Occi- 
dentals, while prepared to accept the interpretation con- 
tained in the foregoing, yet seem to run into difficulties, 
often of a moral nature, in seeking an answer to them. An 
answer can doubtless be attempted in various ways. Here, 
it is preferred to find it by way of a parable of history, 
involving a seeming digression. 

* * * * 

There is a fascinating parallel in atmosphere between 
the Japan of 1937-1945 on the one hand, and the China 
of the past six years on the other. 

Both nations have intrinsic greatness and have a right 
—not according to the rules of bourgeois ethics, but under 
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the laws of fate and history—to an honoured place among 
civilizations, and a leading position among mundane powers. 
Yet in the nineteenth century, in terms of actual power, 
both nations had lagged seemingly hopelessly behind. His- 
tory had, subjectively at least, ‘sold both nations short’. 


Japan made a phenomenal recovery; but nevertheless 
was never, until the end of 1941, accounted a full equal 
in all respects. True enough, she was accorded Great 
Power status, and formally treated as such. Yet, at psycho- 
logically critical junctures (e.g. the Exclusion Act) it was 
painfully clear that she was just short of true status, some- 
thing between 4 first class and a second class power. A 
‘Greek’ tragedy thus became unavoidable. It was this situa- 
tion that supplied the psychological fuel necessary for 
Japan’s leap into the second world war. The nation’s pre- 
paredness to make some supreme effort, any supreme 
effort, in order to ‘correct history’ came to full development 
in the nineteen thirties. After a pilot effort in Manchuria 
in 19381, she provoked the ‘China Incident’ in 1937, and 
from that moment on, the determination to do ‘something 
big’ grew in the nation at large into something that was 
on the one hand gravely ominous, yet, on the other hand, 
often manifested itself as something pathetic and grotesque 
in the daily lives of the people. There were ‘Political’ de- 
monstrations by Patriotic (but otherwise politically mute) 
Women’s Societies. Water buckets and step-ladders were 
used to fight air-raid fires in cities built entirely of timber. 
Spartan exercises were ordered to improve even an obvious-’ 
ly unfit civilian’s physique. Experts looked feverishly for 
a method of keeping the average Japanese alive on two- 
thirds instead of three quarters of one egg a day. It was 
all quite pathetic in appearance, and yet at once rather 
impressive, because that was the way the common people of 
Japan ‘waged’ the war at home. That was the test of what 
they felt, rightly or wrongly, vaguely yet deeply; namely, 
that the race and the nation had not been taken at its true 
value. That was at any rate the measure of the prepared- 
ness for sacrifice on the part of the average, simple Japa- 
nese. Over the latter stood, of course, the government: 
the leaders, seemingly possessed, were fitfully driving the 
nation, keeping it inspired and at the same time tightly 
harnessed, rhythmically alternating relaxation with demonic 
tension in the approved manner of those determined leaders 
anywhere who have found that most peoples are quite help- 
less against this technique. 


No sooner did a section of the Japanese nation think 
it had reason to expect to be able to settle down to a given 
routine, for a change, when a hurricane of governmental 
activity and ukases would burst upon it. This might in- 
volve ‘popular movements’ that had to be suddenly whipped 
up, or it might turn out that the official noise was designed 
to convey that those concerned, in spite of their genuine 
patriotism, had in their collective foolishness committed 
some grave error. In the latter case, no one would ask why 
they had not been cautioned while there was yet time. 
Rather, all concerned would be automatically on the de- 
fensive. As a matter of fact, they were all permanently 
on the defensive, since true patriotism demanded immediate 
adjustment to, and compliance with, each successive gov- 
ernmental: ‘inspiration’. 

How far it would be right, in the final analysis, to 
say that the Japanese got the leadership they deserved, is a 
question that will have to be left open here. What the’ 
West was in fact facing across the battle lines was, however, 
the Japan of her Government and her leaders, not that of 
her somewhat pathetic masses. 

China’s case history is closely similar, but the process 
of her adjustment to the modern era has been incompar- 
ably more difficult and frustrating. She has had, for one 
thing, to swallow more humiliation from foreign quarters. 
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The absolutely fascinating fact is that the atmosphere, the 
psychological climate, in which the present ‘big effort’ in 
China is developing, shows such a striking resemblance, on 
the one hand, to the pathos of the corresponding classes 
of common people in Japan of 1987-1945, and, on the 
other, to the grim and cruel Japanese leaders of those years. 

The zeal with which flies are being swatted in China 
in order ‘to protect the country against germ warfare’, the 
devotion with which a cadre will work into the dead of 
night to compile statistics of the feathers lost by his fowl 
in the state chicken farm, the resignation with which draftees 
will build dikes with their bare hands—all this is pathetic 
(and perhaps, for a moment, moving). But at the same 
time it is sinister and ominous, because of the nature and 
the spirit of the leadership, looming over these people as 
a dark cloud, making sombre and threatening what would 
otherwise be a pleasant scene. As the Japanese did ten 
years earlier, the technique of tension-relaxation-tension is 
here being carried to perfection. Almost before a ‘class’ or 
a ‘circle’ has had time to feel that a period of relative 
stability has been reached, a new storm will arise. Whether 
the slogan is ‘Three Anti’ or ‘Five Too Many’, ‘Resist 
America, Aid Korea’ or ‘Defence against Germ Warfare’, 
time and again this type of regime appears to find it neces- 
sary or preferable, in this sort of situation (‘the big effort’ 
aimed at a revenge on history), to keep their nations at 
once alert and tense, inspired and submissive. In these 
important respects, the climate of Japan of 1937-1945 and 
China of 1949-today shows a resemblance that is fascinat- 
ing, yet ominous. 


* * * * 


The point is this: China provides nothing startlingly 
new. China is the same old thing as Japan, only potentially 
on a larger scale. 


The Japanese, in the course of their revenge on history, 
adopted methods that had sufficiently close resemblance to 
certain phenomena in Europe to be dubbed ‘fascistic’. His- 
torically this is a misnomer, since the ideological content 
of those Japanese concepts antedated fascism in Europe, 
and since there are important differences. Yet, while it 
would be accurate to state that Japanese ‘fascism’ is no 
true fascism, and that it was at any rate ‘merely’ an in- 
strument, it would be equally valid, and more relevant, to 
observe that from a Western point of view this ‘instrument’ 
happened to be essential—in that the nature of the threat 
to us was entirely identical with the one posed by Berlin 
and Rome. The Occident quite understandably did not 
bother to pursue the question whether Japan was or was 
not entirely fascistic, and whether this fascism was or was 
not the real thing. To us, all that mattered was that ‘Japan 
was fascist’. 

In China, the corresponding case for classifying China 
as communist is actually far stronger. Peking has adopted 
orthodox communist doctrine in all its essentials. Here we 
have a case of the straight importation of an ideology. 
But even if this statement were not entirely accurate, the 
phenomenon should from a Western point of view still be 
labelled communism, insofar as it confronts the West with 
a mortal danger, the nature, type, methods, and atmosphere 
of which are entirely identical with those of the Moscow 
menace, 


The present postwar generation in the West is (per- 
sonally and directly) no more responsible for the emergence 
of the threat posed by New China than the generation of 
the nineteen thirties was immediately responsible for the 
origins of Japan’s explosive policies. And since we are 
faced with a similar mortal danger, the moral question re- 
ferred to above (‘do we have any right to any form of in- 
tervention in China?’) has, once again, no relevance. 
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Had the question been relevant in a given context, 
the answer would have lain in a reference to the distinction 
between matter and manner; i.e., in this case, between cor- 
rection of history on the one hand, and communism on the 
other. This answer is however too abstract. It will only 
come to life through comparison with a well-known histori- 
cal development or with a personal experience. There it 
is: Japanese fascism and Chinese communism are, in a 
vital sense, in origin one and the same thing. Each has 
created among its own masses, in the critical years, an 
atmosphere that bears a striking resemblance to the one 
in the other country. A very illuminating though little 
known detail is that important branches of Japanese ‘fas- 
cism’ derived directly from Chinese ‘communism’. (Docu- 
mentary evidence of this interesting aspect is not inacces- 
sible). Yet, from a strictly Western point of view, Japanese 
fascism was no less fascistic for it, nor is Chinese com- 
munism any the less communistic for that reason. The 
basic psychological impulses are identical. The only differ- 
ence between the two nations at present is that Japan 
has had her fling; while China is still fully determined to 
have, entirely in her own way, her revenge on history. 


* * * * 


Let us return, after this long diseursion, to the facts. 
We have seen that the present regime in China is undeni- 
ably communist, and there is no clear indication whatsoever 
that it is headed for a change in course. We have con- 
cluded that even if Chinese communism’ were not communism 
in the strict sense, it would, even in that hypothetical 
case, have such a characteristic attitude towards the West 
as would classify it, from'’a Western point of view, as 
plain communism—insofar as it threatens the West in pre- 
cisely the same manner as does Russian communism. We 
have observed that at present the regime appears solidly 
established at home, and that, barring unforeseeable deve- 
lopments, there seem to be no factual indications to sug- 
gest that it might be brought down internally, or even 
reformed to a noticeable extent. On the contrary, China’s 
prestige in Asia—China’s natural field of direct operation 
—is generally rising. Finally, a number of features of 
Chinese history and Chinese psychology that might contri- 
bute to an understanding of modern developments in China 
have been surveyed. 


* * * * 


The next question refers to the future. 
key question: In what direction will 
Peking and Moscow develop? 


It is well to realize, above all, exactly what it means 
to Russia as well as to China to know themselves to be 
the main pillars of a closely integrated, all-but-monolithic 
bloc extending from Danzig to Hanoi, from Albania to 
North Korea, from the Arctic Seas to the Himalayas. 
United, they make a fair bid to conquer, or at any rate 
communize, the world. And if the dangers of disunity had 
not been quite obvious to Peking and Moscow originally 
surely the West would have made them so by its proven 
ability to demonstrate disunity on its own side. 

The Occident, over the past years, has fixed great 
hopes on “Chinese Titoism”. Tito did prove that a com- 
munist state can in fact break with Moscow and still remain 
communist internally. In this connection, however, the 
Yugoslav and the Chinese situations differ in two important 
respects. In the first place, Moscow itself has supplied the 
fuel for the psycho-political conflict in the case of Tito 
There can be no doubt that it has learned its lesson on that 
issue. Secondly, the entire geopolitical situation is dif- 
ferent. Yugoslavia stands with her back to the Adriatic 
while the frontiers with her neighbours were immovable. 
She therefore had to bend or break, As regards China, 


Again, it is a 
relations between 
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on the other hand, the obvious points of potential friction 
(psychological points such as China’s subordination to 
Moscow, and territorial issues throughout the entire belt 
from Sinkiang to Korea) are, for the time being, more than 
neutralized by the seemingly unlimited scope for political 
manoeuvre in Japan, South Korea,-Formosa and all of South- 
east’ and South Asia. As long as these: fields remain work- 
able, Chinese energy can concentrate in those directions. 
As long as so many possibilities remain open, every success 
will mark some measure of that expansion whose realization 
is so vital a necessity to great totalitarian states. Provided 
of course that Russia continues to play her part of the 
game accordingly, all potential friction with Russia can be 
considered as avoidable as long as expansion is being regis- 
tered in Korea, in Indochina; later, perhaps, also elsewhere. 
Not until China is faced with ‘Chinese’ walls to her east, 
south and west, will the problems outstanding between 
China and Russia begin to demand a solution favourable 
to Peking. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with rea- 
sonable accuracy how far China is dependent upon Russia 
in each of the relevant fields. China’s present economic, 
technological and material situations (to name but a few 
of the more important aspects) each leave room for dif- 
ferent analyses, and deubtless for even more widely diver- 
gent forecasts. 


Yet there is one field in which China’s dependence 
upon Russia is quite obvious, namely the military field. 


China has proven herself capable, in Korea, of fielding 
millions of excellently trained, highly disciplined and well- 
led troops with a very good morale. It is also known that 
China produces much or most of the light arms and am- 
munition she requires. When observed solely from these 
angles, China must appear, militarily speaking, a Great 
Power. Yet, China’s first mass-produced motor vehicle is 
still to leave the assembly lines. Aircraft production and 
warship building are at present virtually non-existent. 
China does manufacture some precision instruments, but 
again production is entirely disproportionate to the re- 
quirements of modern war. Seen thus, China appears mili- 
tarily weak. Unless the West were to decide to grant China 
large-scale aid in the nature of MSA aid, the situation is 
that full Russian support makes China a strong military 
power, while China without Russia must remain a militarily 
negligible entity for at least a few years to come. This 
last fact appears to be too little realized in the West. If 
really deprived of Russian aid, China could be rendered 
totally inoffensive within two weeks by a first-rate sea and 
air power. What would be left of China, militarily speak- 
ing, after two weeks of all-out air attacks by such a power, 
‘would be some. guerilla potential, possibly of such calibre 
as to render “conquest”, in the literal sense of a massive 
military invasion, prohibitive; even that is still to be proved 
however. What matters is that the offensive potential of 
China-sans-Russia could, even today, be eliminated within 
two weeks by a first rate mliitary power. With it would 
go one of China’s chief claims to the political status of a 
Great Power. 


The Chinese communist leadership has reached its pre- 
sent position as much by force -of arms (wielded defen- 
sively at first, and offensively later) as by anything else. 
It is to be assumed that these men have a deep and in- 
stinctive understanding of military situations, and conse- 
quently of China’s military dependence on Russia. In fact, 
their. personal histories as well as their entire mental make- 
up show that the military and the political elements are 
to them basically indivisible. It would consequently be in- 
conceivable that they should be capable of considering 
China’s military dependence as something quite apart from 
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her political dependence, In any event, the Asian mind 
is generally inclined to perceive a clearer relation between 
political and military power than is often the case in to- 
day’s Europe, where legal and ethical concepts tend to 
obscure much of the fundamentals of power. 


We have declined to attack the problem of China’s 
dependence upon Russia in the fields of material conditions, 
industry and economy in general, where analyses are diffi- 
cult and interpretations hazardous. We have observed her 
military dependence and concluded that there must be a 
roughly commensurate political dependence. Even so, we 
have passed over the one central and operative element 
in the Peking-Moscow relationship. That is the fact that 
the present leaders of China have, in the nineteen twenties, 
adopted communism entirely of their own free will, and 
that for more than thirty years, they have remained> loyal, 
not only to the communist creed, but also to Moscow as the 
fount of that creed. This loyalty has been subjected to the 
severest tests—first in 1927, later in the nincteen thirties, 
and finally during and after the last war, when Moscow 
deserted the Chinese Communist Party to the extent that 
it aided the Kuomintang, and when it betrayed lack of con- 
fidence in the CCP’s military capabilities. In truth, few 
loyalties have been as sorely tried as the CCP’s has been 
in the past. 


Mao Tse-tung has developed his own, Chinese, un- 
Russian methods to achieve his objective; but this objective 
is genuinely communist, namely, the communization of 
China. If East-European leaders are recognized ag old 
communists tested for their loyalty to Moscow, why is Mao 
begrudged' the same privilege? Some will observe that Mao 
is an Asian ‘and therefore must be nationalist above all’. 
Others will point out that ‘Tito also defected’. But surely 
these are tenuous grounds, unsupported by anything in 
Mao’s political past, writings and acts. In fact, there is a 
measure of injustice to Mao in the refusal to accept him 
upon his own avowal as a Moscow-inspired communist— 
unless of course there were unmistakable indications of 
Titoism. These indications, however are existent in the 
wishful thinking of Western: Europe, rather than in Mao’s 
personal history. Of the other members of the CCP old 
guard, it can be said-:that they are no less attached to 
Moscow than Mao is. Of some of these it is assumed by 
expert observers that they are orientated towards Moscow 
rather more than Mao. There is at present no evidence at 
all for doubting the stability of the Party leadership or the 
loyalty of the Party to its leadership. The loyalty of Peking 
to Moscow is solidly based upor that situation. If East- 
European leaders and their followers are loyal to Moscow 
(and remain loyal in spite of the liquidation of all their 
predecessors), why could Mao and his men not be loyal 
to the Kremlin? After all, no one forced them to become 
communist in the nineteen twenties. Surely, after all the 
trials of the past, the situation in the nineteen fifties does 
not appear obviously suited to Chinese Titoism. 


Looking at the overall situation through Chinese eyes, 
it would be very hard indeed not to be impressed with the 
net gain shown on the Russian ledger since the war, and 
China’s since 1949—-politically, militarily, territorially and 
industrially. At a few points, a setback was suffered (eg. 
Greece) but even such setbacks may prove temporary. Then, 
there are a number of ‘not yet’ cases. Yugoslavia has not 
yet been brought under Moscow’s sway; Germany has not 
yet been neutralized; South Korea has not yet been incor- 
porated; ete. But apart from these, there is a long list to 
show: of net gains and clear successes for the communist 
world—among them developments of major historical signi- 
ficance. It is a simple, if awful, truth that in the past 
years Russia and China have on the whole scored consider- 
able advances on the world-politicai stage. At the same 
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time, it must be conceded that there appear to be reason- 
able chances of new, possibly great, communist successes 
in the foreseeable future. Regardless of the merits and 
effectiveness of our own achievements and our own counter- 
offensive, it must be obvious that in China in the eyes of 
the masses the gains in interna] strength and international 
power of the communist bloc far out-balance the setbacks. 
In view of these credits and the rise of China’s status 
during the past six years, is it surprising that the leadership 
proves able to marshal a measure of national support sufhi- 
cient for their purposes? No, 1955 was just another im- 
probable year for “Chinese Titoism”’; as are the years to 
come, unless all signs prove deceptive. Only the gravest 
failures or catastrophic internal weakening in Russia such 
as could not be kept from the entire bloc, or similar de- 
velopments in China (when, in short, the world balance of 
power would be upset), might cause Peking to break away 
from Moscow—but again, they might not. Another way 
to create at least a possibility of prying Peking loose from 
Moscow would be to offer China unlimited and entirely un- 
conditional aid in all fields. Surely, neither of these cases 
appears very likely in the near future. 


There is one situation in which China and Russia are 
bound to come into conflict; ie. after they have, between 
them, either communized or conquered the world. In_ that 
case, however, we might not care greatly which side came out 
on top to establish and rule the Universal State. 


* * * * 


Considerable speculation is being directed at the signi- 
ficance as well as the effect of the comparative paucity of 
direct material aid given by Russia to China, and of the 
relatively harsh conditions imposed by Moscow, as contrasted 
with Western, particularly American, generosity and pro- 
cedure in this field. 


This is not the place to inquire into the psychological 
mechanism set in motion by very liberal Western aid in 
those peoples who happen to be engaged in restoring their 
ego. For that reason it may here be merely noted, quite 
impartially, that it is not all certain that generous help 
will necessarily have the effect desired and expected by the 
West, in the case of those peoples and races who are in 
the process of catching up with history, or taking their 
revenge upon it. As regards China in particular, the Chin- 
ese are by nature inclined to look down upon one who 
grants aid, unless this action be either dictated by tradi- 
tion, or based upon strictly commercial lines of thought. 
He who gives money away is almost certain to make him- 
self cheap in Chinese eyes. As to the facts, there is no 
tangible or documentary evidence at all to show that China 
is seriously critical of Russian policy on this point. On the 
contrary, there are psycholcgical grounds for assuming that 
today’s China would actually prefer niggardliness to genéro- 
sity, quite apart from the consideration that the former 
would be Russian and the latter Western. 


Peking and Moscow are tied by ‘unbreakable bonds’ 
for a time to come. In communist terms, close relations 
presuppose subordination of one party to the other. To 
the communist mind, true equality is inconceivable. One 
may be puzzled by China’s acceptance of this subordina- 
tion. However, one has only to note in contrast what 
China has gained by it in these few years, and what she 
is justified in hoping still to gain from it. 


There has in the West been considerable mental effort 
to understand and define the true nature of this subordina- 
tion. Scme, keeping one eye fixed on ‘Chinese Titoism’, 
hold that China is not and could not possibly be a satellite. 
Others have characterized the relation as one between an 
elder and a younger brother. A very apt simile this— 
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particularly if it is realized that this particular relation, 
in the Orient, is one of subordination. In East Asia, the 
elder brother has for 4,000 years past had a clearly defined 
responsibility for the younger one; who, in turn, is subject 
to a set of equally clear obligations to the elder brother. 
Mao Tse-tung has called at Moscow, but neither Stalin nor 
Malenkov nor Bulganin have so far visited Peking on strictly 
bilateral business as chief executives of the Sovet Govern- 
ment. 


Again, one may point to another Chinese tradition 
that happens to play a part in such a most un-traditional 
thing as the asscciation between Peking and Moscow. In 
China the relation between teacher and pupil, between 
master and disciple, has from time immemorial been one 
which carries definite sanctity and involves binding loyalty. 
Although similar concepts are by no means unknown in the 
West, it is well to note that the tradition in China had lost 
little of its force until the very recent past. Much of its 
influence applies to Peking’s relation to Moscow. 


All this is not to say that China amounts to no more 
than Bulgaria. China has an aptitude for leadership and 
she has what is called, in communist terminology, creative 
capabilities. China is in a class of her own. Yet the 
subordination remains. The situation might perhaps be 
described thus, in military term: China is officer-material, 
Bulgaria would make only other ranks. China can, poten- 
tially, climb to a high rank—-yet Moscow, of course, which 
became a general many years ago, will remain senior. 
Moscow holds, so to speak, Field Marshal’s rank for life, 
i.e. for as long as communism remains communism. 


Mao Tse-tung has called at Moscow. He would never 
have done this—certainly not before the eyes of all Asia— 
if the subordination, thus very clearly symbolized for all 
Asians, had not been acceptable both to the CCP and the 
Chinese ‘nation. 


Every mention of ‘the peace camp’ is invariably defined 
as ‘headed by the Soviet Union’. Had the subordinatior. 
implied in this expression been unbearable to the Chinese 
nation, surely the latter addition could have been omitted. 


These examples could be multiplied ad infinitum. There 
is no true equality between the two partners, nor could 
there be. Subordination is being accepted by China, and 
will continue to be for the foreseeable future. 


* * * * 


In the foregoing, it has been said that China—whether 
she clearly realized it or not—was faced, in order to restore 
her greatness, with the choice between reaching that objec- 
tive either in co-operation with the West, in perhaps a 
hundred years or in combination with Russia, within twenty- 
five years. Now, after five years’ trial of the latter method, 
it must seem quite obvious to all, and in particular t6 all 
Chinese, that what China achieved in five years on the 
Moscow side—in industrialization, military power, interna- 
tional political prestige, ete—would not, even in fifty years, 
have been won on the side of Washington and London. 
Particularly in view of these immense gains, there is no 
cause left for great surprise at China’s acceptance of subor- 
dination. To the Chinese, it seems entirely natural that 
one obtains nothing for nothing. These historical steps 
forward are worth the price of subordination. 


Only after this subordination has been noted, proven 
and recorded, may one begin to pay attention to another 
aspect of the relationship. This aspect has been aptly 
epitomized in an official Chinese slogan—a slogan that con- 
veys, to anyone who can imagine their attitude, exultation 


ani an expectation of victory. Namely: ‘Russia of today 
is China of tomorrow!’ : 
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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY IN THAILAND 


By Hubert Freyn 


1. DEMOCRACY AT HOME AND EXPORTED 


I 


Some months ago dispatches from Bangkok contained 
the surprising news that Thailand’s capital of a sudden had 
a Hyde Park, but a short while later they reported that this 
“institution” had been abolished. Londoners in particular 
must have wondered how their park could have been called 
into being abroad, only to have its existence abruptly ter- 
minated. And what had it to do with Demoeracy whose 
dawn had presumably been heralded and whose doom had 
been sealed by the abolition of said park? 


A word first about the setting which lacks most of the 
familiar landmarks of the real Hyde’ Park—Marble Arch, 


Park Lane, Knightsbridge Road. There are trees, though, a 
double row of them surrounding an oval of plain grass 
which takes about twenty minutes to walk around, and across 
a broad avenue at one end there really is a first class hotel 
though not so tall as the Cumberland. But across at the 
opposite end a sky line of delicate spires, one of them guild- 
ed, glitters above multicoloured temple roofs and a high 
crenelated wall with merlons shaped like lotus buds. This 
is the Grand Palace begun by the early kings of the present 
(Chakri) dynasty when Louis XVI ruled France, and the 
expanse in front of it is called Pramane Ground because 
here the deceased members of the royal house are cremated 
with elaborate ceremony. A tall wooden tower was indeed 
in construction during “Hyde Park’s” first brief life where 
the flames would consume the body of his Majesty’s late 
grandmother. Simultaneously, Pramane Ground, because it 
is swept by the breeze from the mearby river, also serves the 
popular sport of kite flying, a use only momentarily in- 
terfered with by the experiment in Democracy. The temper 
of the crowd, incidentally, differed as day from night, with 


_the sunny joy exhibited during the battles of the aerial 


dragons, not during the politica] speeches. 


What led up to the event is known. During a tour 
around the world the Thai Premier had been impressed by 
the freedom of speech demonstrated in Hyde Park and de- 
cided to give this method a trial at home. That it did not 
work out immediately as expected was due to the fact that 
the Thai, though mostly dressed in western-style clothing, 
happen not to be British and this difference is all-important. 


There are fashions in government just as there are in 
dress and they are spread in much the same way, namely, 
by deliberate imitation of those regarded as leaders. But 
a good fit is much more difficult because government be- 
longs to deeply seated ways of life of a people, and its 
constitutions and laws have meaning only as they find an 
echo in the habits of the governed. This is particularly true 
of democracy which differs from other types of government 
by requiring the active participation of the electorate and 
people differ not only individually but also as groups accord- 
ing to their traditions. 


Because this topic is customarily treated with all too 
many unwarranted—“natural”—assumptions, I propose first 
to give a hurried sketch of democratic and other government 
in general, reserving the main subject for a second article. 


vai 


The history of democratic government is exceedingly 
confined both in time and geography. It extends from the 
Greek city states (not all) to the Roman Republic; and 
from the Italian city states (also not all) to the’ merchant 
republics of northern Europe and the British Parliament 
until we come to the American Constitution and the French 
Revolution. 


Its oldest European prototype is no doubt the elders’ 
councils. (witangemot) of the Anglo-Saxons. But also on 
the Continent and’ during the era of the divine rights of the 
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king, we notice the rise of quasi-independent settlements 
granted important rights by the feudal baron or even directly 
subject to the monarch. The town was the cradle, primary 
and high school of a social class and activity which forms 
the basis of democracy: the burgher and his trade. At the 
time of the Renaissance already we have merchant “princes” 
and since the Industrial Revolution the manufacturing and 
financial “baron” began to supersede the landed nobleman. 
In England the development stretches from the Magna 
Charta (1215), which first limited the authority of the ruler, 
to the English Revolution which put the final stamp on the 
subordinate position of the king. Thereafter, the gradual 
transition from the established “squirarchy” to the welfare 
state governed by a Labour Party proceeded unruffled. 


This smooth evolution is so taken for granted that its 
exceptional character is seldom realised. I can mention 
only the highlights. The House of Lords did not compose 
one party in opposition to the House of Commons composed 
of another party, as was the case in Rome between the 
aristocratic senate and the tribunes of the people. The two 
parties—and only two—cut across both houses. In this way 
the bitter social cleavage, which in Rome finally led to civil 
war, the dictator Caesar and the empire, was avoided. Though 
the nobleman enjoyed vastly superior social prestige, on poli- 
tical grounds the commoner was his equal. Consequently, 
with the broadening of the electorate the decline of the 
importance of the Lords, the shift of gravity from the 
Liberal to the Labour Party proceeded quite “naturally” 
and equally naturally could the Conservatives retain the 
welfare state. But in what other country of the world is 
it possible to have such positions as a Labour Peer and a 
Leader of His Majesty’s Loyal (!) Opposition at £5,000 p.a. 
paid by the government? 


All this is as typically British as are the gentleman, 
fair play, the policeman without firearms, the traditional 
understatements and the proverb that “my home is my 
castle.” At work for centuries has been a special kind of 
temperament and a social-economic evolution in which two 
features are conspicuous: the ability to compromise and the 
diffusion of wealth beyond the confines of the crown and 
the landed aristocracy. The latter was made possible by 
ability to trade opportunities for which since Drake and 
Raleigh embraced the world. 


And because for so long Britannia ruled the waves, 
democracy was exported together with British coal and Bri- 
tish textiles. What was not for sale, though, was the British 
character, British insular protection and time. 


Setting aside the dominions, which were settled prin- 
cipally by British people, the most closely related indepen- 
dent country showing democracy as a going concern is, of 
course, the one-time Thirteen Colonies. Remarkable is that, 
though numerically the original British descended popula- 
tion has long been exceeded by non-British immigrants, the 
political frame has held and the working ways remain Bri- 
tish. Despite all differences the American political tem- 
perament is true to its cultural forebears, 


The differences are noticeable in a variety of ways. 
The mere wording that in the United States a political candi- 
date “runs” for office while in Great Britain he “stands” 
indicates a changed attitude. No gentlemanly restraint put 
a brake on electioneering and on political “machines” which 
flouted the essence of democracy by using violence and in- 
timidation. And the setting of the new republic in a 
wilderness abounding in natural riches gave corruption in 
government an opportunity it did not have in Great Britain 
even in the days of King George III. Wall Street “moguls” 
bought governors and legislatures wholesale, and “lobbies” 
in Washington saw to it that the wishes of vested interests 
obtained consideration, no matter how damaging to the 
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national welfare. And candidates kissed babies by the 


hundreds. 


As the country matured, the earlier ebullience was shed 
together with the chronic corruption, and the two-party sys- 
tem reached undreamed of heights. In the 1952 presidential 
campaign Adlai Stevenson could declare that he would rather 
speak an unfavourable truth than gain political advantage by 
a lie. This is democracy at its best, and its corollary is the 
willingness of the contending parties to subordinate, when 
the need arises, their differences to the common weal. In 
America this is called a “bipartisan policy” which today is 
particularily needed in foreign affairs. In other democratic 
countries the same result is aimed at by coalition govern- 
ments. 


But not only this result. The rule on the European 
continent is that only a coalition makes possible any govern- 
ment at all, France being the classical example. None of 
the many parties there ever obtain an absolute majority. 
What any would-be premier must do is by jockeying, arguing 
and distributing favours to obtain a combination that will 
give him, for a while, a majority in the legislature. This 
is democracy at its worst. 


Back of this division lie French temperament and 
French society. The British squire of yore was no intellec- 
tual and lived his life unbothered by abstract principles. He 
was no philosopher, writer, poet, and France and no coun- 
terpart of him. Since the guillotining of Louis XVI the 
aristocrats have been essentially limited to their chateaux in 
whose crumbling ruins a few still survive in defiance of all 
taxation. They are of a type who cannot possibly soil their 
hands with trade as there can be no compromise with one’s 
honour, chivalry, manners. Noblesse oblige. Perforce, de- 
mocracy is left to shrewd lawyers, sly merchants, the rising 
proletariat, a forceful military man and the intellectual. 
In France, the bearer of an idea, be it a mere notion, is 
esteemed whence this country is so stimulating. La civilisa- 
tion creatrice is a reality but it is not an easy one for de- 
mocracy which requires, besides the ability to compromise, 
a way of life that the contending parties have in common. 


The farther apart the leading personalities and their 
parties are in what may be termed their philosophy, the 
more difficult the working of democratic government. There- 
fore, parties having an entirely different outlook and goal 
can function in the democratic frame, if at all, only so 
long as they ate in the minority, that is, in opposition. 
Once they obtain power—by being elected or through a 
coup d'etat or civil war—democracy comes to an end, as it 
did in France more than once and as it did in Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Argentina. The elections 
under one-party governments are of course meaningless 
because the voter has no choice among rival candidates. 


But something still more is needed, namely, the ability 
of the candidate to accept his defeat like a “good sport” 
and hope for better luck at the next elections. This at- 
titude is taken for granted and correctly so where democracy 
functions as a matter of course. But the history of the 
Latin American republics showg during more than a century 
that it is by no means a part of human nature but a specific 
quality which the hidalgo usually lacks together with a 
willingness to compromise. What other peoples besides the 
Spanish and Portuguese do not commonly have it the reader 
can observe from his daily newspaper. 


HI 


The six thousand years of Asia till the last third of 
the past century can be dealt with quite briefly. In early 
Vedic times we come across small republics and elected 
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kingships. In many civilisations we find democracy on the 
village level in the form of elders’ councils together with a 
feeling that one man is as good as his neighbour and en- 
titled to equal treatment before the law. In early Buddhist 
times monastic communities were organised democratically 
with perhaps even elections. And usually, though not every- 
where, the idea held that the chief purpose of government, 
in addition to having to protect the country against in- 
vasion, was to promote the welfare. of the ruled. But 
nowhere do we find free cities, merchant republics, parlia- 
mentary government. 


We do find merchants and bankers at times powerful 
and influential, but they were always subordinated to the 
officials and their calling was not respected. The accepted 
social scales showed their place. In India it descended from 
the brahmin to the warrior to the husbandman-artisan to 
the untouchable. The trader might find a place somewhere 
in the lower, though not the lowest, region. In China it 
descended from the scholar to the husbandman to the arti- 
san to the merchant. If the soldier was left out, at least 
the trader had a little niche at the bottom. Most other 
societies were hierarchic, with courtier, aristocrat military 
man or scholar preempting not only the esteem but also 
the official career. And above the social pyramid, if there 
was one, or above an equal feeling populace stood the 
fountain head of all authority, the ruler who was always at 
least semi-divine. He was held by the populace in an awe 
which to modern man is barely conceivable. 


The economic effect of this veneration was a concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of the sovereign and his 
court which left little for the inferiors. This was not op- 
pression. Today’s Aga Khan shows that spiritual and 
€conomic homage can be, and no doubt was, entirely volun- 
tary. And from the divine ruler all power and authority 
seeped via the courtiers down to the lowest official appointed 
by Him. This was not corruption. Every official partook 
of his monarch’s splendour according to his rank and was 
therefore entitled to a proportionate share of the emoluments, 
taxes, gifts and other contributions from the nétional in- 
come. Like the showers of gold and precious stones, the 
so-called “harems” were acknowledgement of the public 
belief that the ruler deserved the best in everything and 
that He could not possibly have too much of the best. 


In the prevailing autocracies real authority could also 
be exercised by an official or unofficia! minister of state or a 
clique in the name of the monarch. Internal changes came 
about in a variety of ways ranging from dynastic succession 
and abdication to palace revolts, assassination and popular 
uprisings, but the last were comparatively rare. Short of 
mass murder, wholesale expropriation and denials of tradi- 
tional beliefs and customs, human beings seemed to have 
been able to live contentedly under what appear to us 
intolerable despotisms, the explanation being that they took 
a very small interest in government beyond the nearest offi- 
cial. Government by a mixture of adoration and acquies- 
cence of the governed was the most common and it was also 
the easiest all around. 


Another type was government by terror which is pos- 
sible because fear of pain is a fundamental emotion of Man. 
But it requires good organisation and constant exertion on 
the part of the governing. Historically, it was always short- 
lived because also the most patient people object to being 
browbeaten all the +ttime without obtaining anything in 
return, the possible quid-pro-quos ranging from simple loot 
to glory of conquest. Also a cruel and rapacious ruler 
could rally the people to him if he gave them the opportunity 
of sacrificing their lives for a cause. The mentality, by the 
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way, which makes this possible is limited neither to Asia 
nor the past. 


Into this cultural atmosphere of autocracy there came, 
early in the nineteenth century, Europeans and Americans 
animated by ideals like the Rights of Man, Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, and Representative Government. “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” If they had come solely as mis- 
sionaries of a different civilisation, they might or might not 
have gotten far. It is certain they would have proceeded 
slowly. But with them came weapons and organisations far 
superior to anything the most powerful Asiatic monarch 
could muster. This superiority had already been proven 
earlier, but on the heels of the protestant missionaries ar- 
rived the products of the Industrial Revolution symbolised 
in tha machine. Defeat upon defeat impressed upon the 
Asiatics their inferiority. They were told outright that they 
were backward not only in technology but in all ways of 
life, including government. Autocracy was both reprehen- 
sible and old-fashioned. The clothes to wear was repre- 
sentative government without which after the fiasco of 
Napoleon III no modern country wanted to be seen in public. 
Who could deny that Britannia ruled the waves and was 
not only the most powerful but also the richest country 
of the entire gloke? 


The reasoning which took place at different times in 
Japan and China was of elementary simplicity: “All Euro- 
pean nations and America also are more powerful than 
we are. All have constitutions. Therefore, what we must 
do is to adopt representative government. Then we shall 
be strong and also up-to-date.” 


Thus, democracy was imported into Japan in order to 
preserve independence before it was lost and into China in 
order to regain it. In the next section I shall briefly de- 
scribe these two attempts and add a third instance, the 
Philippines, where democracy was cultivated for an inde- 
pendence to come. 


IV 


In Japan, the first Asiatic importer of representative 
government, the initiative came not from the ruler but from 
a few farsighted young nobles who perceived the handwrit- 
ing on the wall when Commodore Perry knocked at the door. 
In some ways the country was an exception to the Asiatic 
rule and has remained so today. A considerable part of 
its high aristocracy was landed in the true sense of the word 
(it lived on its estates) and therefore enjoyed a considerable 
freedom; in the big cities there had arisen by this time 
influential groups of merchants and bankers to whom the 
lesser nobility was in debt, for the samurai was not allowed 
to trade (sic!), and the divine emperor lived in enforced 
seclusion. 


Parliamentary government began, paradoxically, by 
restoring him to his rightful place, a two party system was 
introduced after the British model while the prerogatives of 
the great nobles and of the warrior class were preserved 
by imitating Bismarck’s constitution. ‘Industrialisation was 
speedily introduced, and in the European manner the new 
industrial and financial barons supported one or the other 
party while allying themselves by marriage with the heredi- 
tary nobility. But what could not be imported was time, 
and the insular protection was not as strong as Great 
Britain’s. An evolution that there had taken seven cen- 
turies was compressed into rather less than seven decades, 
with unfortunate results for democracy, and the imperialis- 
tic urge or need sealed its fate. In another paradox it had 
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to be a total victor to bring it back to life, a novel experi- 
ment whose final outcome, as the official American Report 
on the Occupation stressed, must depend upon the Japanese 
themselves. : 


In China, the democratic experiment ended after nearly 
four decades of travail in the communist dictatorship. If 
man could learn from history, which he does not, its un- 
happy course would furnish an object lesson on the negative 
side. As it is, the historian alone is able to profit. China 
lacked not only time but also freedom from outside inter- 
ference, two vital elements which the West has always taken 
for granted for itself together with many other favours re- 
garded as natural birth rights. 


Sun Yat-sen, deeply impressed by democracy as he had 
seen it at work in the United States and in Great Britain, 
though horrified by the lack of social welfare, succeeded 
after more than ten years in overthrowing the Manchu 
Dynasty (1911), but his revolution did not take place in 
an independent country. China as a whole was a semi- 
colony divided into spheres of foreign influence where the 
most important cities were outright colonies (the Treaty 
Ports), where in thé capital itself foreign garrisons were 
stationed and where Customs, Post, railways were com- 
pletely and other economic activities amd assets at least 
partially under foreign control. The members of the Family 
of Christian Nations, led by the Mother of Parliaments, at 
the very beginning sabotaged the young republic by giving 
findncial aid to a promising dictator who would be strong 
enough to govern the country, yet a pliable tool in their 
hands. After 1914 the Japanese simply took over from 
the International Consortium, and the warlords followed. 
Instead of democracy China got chaos. 


The attitude of the foreign powers, democracies all and 
only America excepted, profoundly disappointed the Chinese 
revolutionists who were foreign educated intellectuals. But 
an important distinction separated them from their leader. 
Sun well realised that the Chinese were not Occidentals and 
that an entirely new form of government could not be ex- 
pected to function overnight. What he had in mind was a 
program of training in elections that would begin at the 
village level and gradually rise higher and higher till it in- 
cluded the central government. His followers, however, 
scholars all, believed that with the convocation of the first 
parliament and the adoption of a constitution. democracy 
had been installed, and it was they who carried the day. 
Already their provisional] constitution consisted of the finest 
imported materials a had the latest cut. Yet it was a 
complete misfit. Demodcratic government, just because it 
requires the participation of the electorate, more than any 
other type must be allowed to take roots and grow, slowly. 
There is no short-cut. 


Overoptimistic and impatient, Dr. Sun had estimated 
the required training period at only six years during which 
his National People’s Party (Kuomintang), was to carry on 
the affairs of government as a selfless guardian: He erred 
in both respects, but his basic idea was sound as was to be 
proved in quite another country under exceptionally 
favourable external conditions. He was also correct in as- 
sessing the ability of his countrymen who possessed tolerance 
and flexibility to compromise in a remarkable degree. If 
Chinese life and therefore politics were dominated by per- 
sonal relations and not by law, half a generation after Sun’s 
death proof came forth that his Three Principles of the 
People were in the lower echelons at least a workable pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, those who put them into effect did 


So as a means to an end of their own, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 


An undisturbed training period under a disinterested 
guardian—one Asiatic country had this rare good fortune, 
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CHINA TRADE PROSPECTS 


China’s trade with Communist countries last year was 
30% higher than that for 1954. The increaseyin her trade 
with the Free World was 25%. With the growth of her 
igdustries, China has to export more light industrial pro- 
ducts and buy more chemicals, dyes, rayon yarn and other 
raw materials. She will also require more chemical ferti- 
lizer for her ambitious agricultural programs. As to her 
purchasing power, Peking claims that China’s 1956 agricul- 
tural production will reach 1957 targets. Furthermore, 
Peking is drastically cy:ting domestic consumption of food 
and other staples to the minimum. China will therefore 
be able to export more stapl<s, food and light industrial 
products this year. “Peking already accumulated exchange 
reserves in her trade with HK and Japan. Since recently 
UK sold to China 60 tractors and negotiated with US for 


the Philippines. After a history of Spanish-Catholic rule 
extending over three centuries and exercised over by no 
means ethnically or linguistically homogeneous tropical peo- 
ples scattered over numerous islands, forty years of American 
tutelage were sufficient to make the Filipinos even before 
independence resist Japanese aggression to the utmost. And 
the decade after Japan’s surrender has demonstrated, that, 
despite a communist insurrection, the people take elections 
as a matter of course, with but f=w and minor incidents of 
a defeated candidate taking vengeance on his successful 
rival. It is true, of course, that the Republic still enjoys 
a measure of preferred economic treatment from the U.S.A. 
and its over-all military protection. But im a very unpro- 
mising soil-the democratic plant has taken root and is bear- 
ing fruit. 


This result is in harmony with the latest anthropologi- 
cal findings which testify to the amazing fexibility of the 
human character. Setting aside the “moral” traits of the 
Old Adam common to all humanity, we are now certain that 
the influence of the environment predominates over the 
cultural heritage, provided it is applied at an early age. 
This fact explains why Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hawaiians, not to mention the Continental immigrants, 
could in the Melting Pot become Americans and accept with- 
out question the British political frame and its working 
ways. No intermarriage is necessary for this purpose. Cer- 
tain inherited characteristics may now and then give a new 
colour shade to the adopted suit of foreign clothes and 
even change the cut a little. But by and large it remains 
the same suit. The Filipimos have demonstrated that, thanks 
to the favouraBle auspices they enjoyed, they feel perfectly 
comfortable in the Ameriean cultural dress in their own 
country. They would not want any other. 


Consequently, it may be remarked as an aside, training 
for self-government in the democratic manner ought to 
show equally good results in the British colonies being 
groomed for independence: provided the two essentials, time 
and protection, are to be had. In the present-day world, 
however, and given the temper of the native intellectuals 
these two boons belong to the eategory of miracles. 


The light of this perspective will throw into sharper 
relisf my main subject, the political evolution in Thailand. 


(To be concluded) 


the relaxation of embargo, a new hope of more trade with 
China has been nursed. 


Peking desires to be less dependent on USSR for her 
industrial requirements. USSR is about to export to India 
and other underdeveloped countries in competition with the 
west. For a long time and pending the completion of the 
211 Russian dsigned industrial projects, China’s trade with 
the Soviet bloc will have priority. The last Sino-Soviet 
trade agreement secured for Peking an additional instalment 
of assistance valued at 2,500 million rubles (about £227 
million) proving that China depends on Russian equipment 
and aid. Among imports from Russia are metal cutting 
machine tools, hammers and presses, steam boilers, diesel 
engines, hoisting equipment for mines, drilling machines and 
appliances, road-building machinery, pumps, compressors, 
motor vehicles, agricultural machinery, petroleum products, 
ferrous metals and cables. China has to export more com- 
modities; in addition to its normal range of minerals and 
agricultural products, China is now sending cement to USSR. 


From Poland, China recently purchased complete equip- 
ment for 5 cement plants in addition to industrial and elec- 
trical machinery, transport equipment, chemicals, metals, 
etc. From East Germany, China bought 10 complete plants 
for chemicals, building materials and engineering industries; 
15 refrigerator trains; ever 1,000 machine tools and several 
hundred heavy lorries. China also plans to import more 
agricultural machinery and petroleum products from other 
countries in East Europe but these increases are insignificant 
when compared to her trade with Russia. 


Peking’s trade promotion activities have been directed 
mainly at SE Asia and the Middle East. Chinese light in- 
dustrial. products are being shipped to India, Sudan, Egypt, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Burma, Philippines, Thailand, Malaya and 
Africa. China even equipped a textile mill for India. This 
is only the beginning of the invasion of Chinese light in- 
dustrial products into SE Asia and the Middle East. China 
buys rubber and other industria] raw materials from these 
countries. 


Peking’s drive for these markets is synchronized 
with her political moves. The theme of Peking’s pro- 
paganda in these areas is “anti-colonialism and peaceful co- 
existence.” It is only when people in these areas stop buy- 
ing goods from “imperialist countries” and ‘prefer products 
from China—the country which offers peaceful coexistence— 
that Chinese goods could enter these markets. SE Asia and 
the Middle East are therefore Peking’s immediate goal and 
the significance of this move is obvious. 


From Japan and West Europe China will buy more if 
she could get what she wants. During the first three months 
this year China bought 146,000 tons of fertilizer from 
Japan, Belgium, the Netherlands, Britain and Austria. China 
also needs indystrial chemicals, new drugs, electrical goods, 
machinery, photo equipment, dyes, machine tools and trans- 
portation equipment, most of which are on the embargo 
list. The embargo may be removed for light machine tools, 
small dynamos and thin metal sheets, but not from goods 
such as rubber, steel and certain chemicals. 


Japan and China-signed a £30 m. each way trade agree- 
ment last year; it. was extended because from May 1955 
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HONGKONG—CHINA TRADE 


Commenting on reports of the Chairman of Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Chairman. of 
Chamber of Commerce, the “China Engineers’ Review” 
(April 1956) issued by the China Engineers, Ltd. presented 
following views and suggestions on trade between HK and 
China. 


Two important reports have come out in the last few 
weeks, one by the Chairman of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, the other by the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Both are authoritative and widely 
read~ Both deal with the damaging effect of the embargo 
on the trade of Hongkong; and, quoting the fact that the 
total value of exports from Hongkong to China was 
HK$1,600,000,000 in 1951 &nd HK$180,000,000 in 1955, 
seem to imply that if the embargo were lifted, a sharp re- 
covery in Hongkong’s trade would result. We fear the 
conclusion is not correct. 


First of all it must be borne in mind that our trade 
with China was artificially argumented during the- years 
1949 to early 1953 by reason of the fact that it was im- 
possible to get direct shipments or through Bills of Lading 
from Europe to China. Hence all cargo was transhipped 
at Hongkong and forwarded to China under a_ separate 
Bill of Lading. Secondly, the Chinese Government had not 


when the accord was signed up to last January, the trade 
which materialised totalled £7.7 m. for Japanese exports 
against £20.4 m. for imports from China. Japan was 
unable to balance the trade because what China wanted 
were mostly embargoed goods. Establishment of a per- 
manent commercial mission and a payments agreement pro- 
vided for under the pact have not materialised because of 
political restraints. Japan and Western Europe could im- 
prove their China trade if the embargo is removed or re- 
laxed but China’s ability to buy will be limited by her 
volume of exports. Peking admits that before 1960 China 
would not be able to accumulate any large surplus of agri- 
cultural products. Whatever little increase in agricultural 
output Peking might accomplish at present, the bulk of it 
would be used to meet the increased demand from USSR. 
Under. these circumstances, China’s trade with Japan and 
Western Europe could only be improved to a limited degree 
in the near future. 


China has almost stopped buying from here. Never- 
theless, Hongkong still serves as an entrepot in China’s 
export trade. The local China Produce market ‘is still very 
active and recently Japan bought 3,000 tons of Chinese 
soyabeans in addition to large quantities of other China 
produce from Hongkong. However, the volume of such 
trade is declining and if the embargo is eased, it would 
probably diminish. Hongkong’s trade with China would 
then be limited to the import of Chinese foodstuffs and light 
industrial products such as cement and paper for local con- 
sumption. The expansion of China’s direct trade with non- 
Communist countries can in no way benefit Hongkong’s trade 
with China. Furthermore, the growing popularity of Chin- 
ese light industria! products in SE Asia will threaten the 
existence of those industries ‘in Hongkong which depend 
upon exports to SE Asia and the Middle East. 


got themselves organised, and adopted make-shift methods 
of ordering through small mushroom Chinese firms who had 
set up headquarters in Hongkong. 


As the foreign trade of China became better organised 
the Chinese began to make direct contacts with Manufac- 
turers and merchants in the U.K., and this policy was pursued 
with greater vigour when the effects of the embargo began 
to be felt. The Chinese found that the embargo was 
applied with greater stringency in Hongkong than in London. 
Border-line cases could be decided in London but not m 
Hongkong. The Hongkong Authorities had to refer such. 
eases to London, and Hongkong suffered from the effects of 
a time-lag. The Chinese believed also that Manufacturers 
and Merchants in U.K. could bring more pressure to bear 
on H.M. Government for a relaxation of the embargo than 
could Hongkong merchants. Hence the Chinese invitations 
to British Maufacturers to send missions to China. The 
first of these went in 1953, and established new and important 
contacts between Péking and U.K. direct. Other missions 
followed, not only British, but French and Belgian as well, 
each mission widening the circle of Chinese contacts, to 
the exclusion of Hongkong. Moreover, the Chinese set up 
an office in East Berlin, which also transacted business, in 
which Hongkong took no part. 


Thus the relaxation of the embargo would certainly 
result in increased business for Hongkong, but not on the 
scale suggested by a comparison between the 1951 and 1955 
export figures. New channels have been set up, and nothing 
can divert the trade back again unless Hongkong, as a 
centre, can offer distinct advantages. 


One constructive step would be to set up in Hongkong 
an advisory committee to advise on the issue of licences. 
There are many border-line applications. Take for instance 
the question of spare parts for power plants. If the power 
plant is located say in Yangchow, we in Hongkong know 
that Yangchow is in the centre of an agricultural district: 
that the load is largely a lighting load, and that the plant 
is not supplying power to Steel Works or other strategic 
works. We know also that the spares could not be used 
elsewhere. -Therefore, the spares are not strategic. These 
facts are known in Hongkong, because in Hongkong there 
are a large group of men with many years experience and 
residence in China. They are not known in London, and 
London has to refer back to get answers to these questions. 
In past times, H.M.G. relied on the advice of China experts. 
Now they work independently. It takes the Board of Trade 
months to deal with a problem which could be settled in 
Hongkong in days or in hours. If licenses were issued in ~ 
Hongkong the licensing authorities would be in the proper 
atmosphere, a local centre of activity, and would have the 
benefit of expert advice. Such a measure would also en- 
sure a more accurate and rapid assessment of applications, 
ae would encourage the flow of Sino-British trade through - 


We suggest that the Chairman of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, and the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, together with all others having any 
influence, might work on these proposals, and on any other 
active steps to bring the trade back to this Colony. To 
wait for a relaxation of the embargo is to wait in vain. 
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THE CHINA ENGINEERS LIMITED IN CHINA 


The China Engineers Limited in China was registered 
as a private company in 1928. After 27 years of close con- 
tact with Chinese industry the Company had to abandon 
their assets in China, assets which include shares in the 
China Cotton Mills Limited, in the Wing On Textile Manu- 
facturing Company Limited, the New China Textile Com- 
pany Limited and the Shanghai Worsted Mill Limited. 
(China Engineers were the founders of the Shanghai Worsted 
Mill Ltd.). The Company had also to relinquish their 
ownership of the China Printing & Finishing Company Limit- 
ed and give up possession of an office building on Kiangsi 
| Road, Shanghai together with their stocks, furnishings, fit- 
_ tings and cars. Printed below is the history of the Company 
/ in China extracted from “China Engineers’ Review” issued 
in April by The China Engineers, Limited, Hongkong. 


When the China Engineers Ltd. were registered as a 
| private Company towards the end of 1928, a temporary 
address was established in the offices of Elliston & Co., Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, while the Managing Director went to 
| England to secure agencies. On his return in 1929 the 
, Company opened an office in Museum Road, Shanghai. The 
| time was not exactly propitious, for the worst slump in 
modern history was then occurring. In the Summer of 1932 
| the Yangtze River was in flood. The whole of the Central 
provinces of China were inundated. That ill-fated year 
was marked also by growing tension between China and 
_ Japan, culminating in one of those “incidents” when the 
| city of Shanghai was the scene of a grim battle between 
well-equipped Japanese naval and army forces against Chin- 
ese forces armed with nothing but rifles. Business in Shang- 
hai died away, and most of our European staff were called 
up for service in the Shanghai Volunteers to guard the in- 
tegrity of the International Settlement. Concurrently, in 
the North, the Japanese performed one of their major acts 
of encroachment by lopping off at one bite the three rich 
| North-Eastern Provinces of Manchuria, and, as usual, ex- 
cluded all foreign trade. The promising agencies which we 
had set up in that territory (in Mukden, Dairen and Harbin) 
became inoperative. 


The fighting around Shanghai went on for several 
weeks, and whilst this suspended our trading activities, it 
brought feverish activities in other directions, in tracing 
missing and diverted cargoes, and in defending our interests. 
_ We had supplied to the Pao Hsing Cotton Mill a complete 
| weaving shed, comprising 200 Hattersleys looms, and had 
granted credit terms whereby the machinery remained our 
| property till fully paid. This mill was situated North of 
| Shanghai in the region where fighting took place. We flew 

the British flag over the weaving shed, and saved it from 
damage. 

Surviving this catastrophe, we began to make steady 
progress. The unifying efforts of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, after the dissension of the War-lord era, began to 
bear fruit. In 1935 there was a good harvest; and in 1936 
another one. Two successive bountiful harvests in China 
| presaged prosperity, and the beginning of 1937 opened with 
great promise, and a full order book, which made matters 
all the worse when another disaster befell Shanghai on a day 
in August. A second “incident” (as the Japanese again 
described it) occurred, an “incident” which was to develop 
into eight years of bitter struggle. Ships of all flags, laden 
with exceptionally large cargoes for Shanghai, were diverted 
to Hongkong, and when Hongkong could receive no more, to 
Dairen, Japan, Manila, Singapore, etc. The fighting in and 
around Shanghai was exceptionally severe, and lasted for 
three. months. Besides occupying the Chinese City, the 
Japanese, without legal right, took over the Northern dis- 


trict of the International Settlement, where most-of the 


factories were situated, and closed it to all nationals other 
than their own. For nine months we were denied access to 


our Worsted Mill. 


Our practice of supplying machinery on credit had been 
greatly expanded, and when this second “incident” broke 
out, we were much more heavily committed than in 1932, 
and our worries and troubles were consequently greater. It 
would be tedious to describe what we had to do. We spent 
our days at the Japanese Consulate, at the various Japanese 
Military Liaison offices, and at our own Consulate. What- 
ever you wanted to do a “pass” was required. It took more 
than a year of hercylean labour to get our affairs straight, 
and then surprisingly, trade in certain limited lines, began 
to revive, and hope revived with it. However, in 1939 Great 
Britain and Germany were at war, and our sources of supply 
gradually dried up. In 1941 came the climax of all our 
troubles. The Japanese seized all our assets, took posses- 
sion of our offices—and eventually interned us. 


In 1945 we were released, and began to reckon up 
what was left and what was lost. Our losses were sub- 
stantial, including all our stocks in Shanghai and Hongkong. 
Hongkong stocks were particularly large, inflated as they 
were -by 2,000 bales of cotton yarn, which we were carrying 
in Hongkong to execute a contract for army webbing equip- 
ment for the War Supplies Board. Another heavy loss was 
a cargo of wool tops costing over £50,000. These tops had 
a chequered career. They were en route from Australia to 
Italy, when Italy entered the Great War. They were then 
discharged at Suez. We bought them ex stock Suez. But 
ships from Suez to Shanghai during the war were few and 
far between. We had them transhipped to Colombo: from 


there to Singapore: from Singapore to Hongkong. In each 
place they lay for several weeks. Finally, in Hongkong, 
they were loaded for the last leg to Shanghai. At that 


stage, two days before Pearl Harbour, all British ships were 
ordered South. These ill-fated tops were taken back to 
Singapore, where for some unearthly reason they were un- 
loaded, and totally lost. This example is quoted as being 
fairly typical. The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking, Corpora- 
tion, who were our Bankers, and who had given us credits 
for the woo] tops, the 2,000 bales of yarn, and many other 
items besides, were very understanding. They did not even 
venture the question if and when we could pay them. All 
one could note was a faint trace of anxiety in the tone of 
their conversation. Within a period of about six months 
we settled all pre-war accounts with them, and, we believe, 
were the first company to do so. 


For two years all branches of our business prospered. 
Then the clouds began to gather more ominously than 
ever. Towards the end of 1948 the National Government 
was tottering. In April 1949 it fell. And all trade stopped 
for nearly 18 months. We were unwilling to accept the 
belief that all was lost again. We were heavily committed. 
But one after another the old established firms began to 
close, handing over factories, wharves, warehouses, residents, 
office buildings, etc. We have carried on up to the present. 
However, at this stage, all cotton mills, except our own, 
have become state-private enterprises. Obviously, our mill 
had to be brought in line’ We maintained the capitalist 
view that if -our mill was to be nationalised the government 
should pay reasonable compensation. The Chinese Govern- 
ment took the communist view that capital should be handed 
over to the State with no compensation. Two conflicting 
views! and if we both held to them it could only lead to a 
cause celebre, and a head-on collision. 


The extent of our loss is considerable, comprising a 
cotton spinning plant of 30,000 spindles, a weaving plant 
of 1,000 looms, and a dyeing, finishing and printing plant 
having a capacity of about 70,000 pieces (of 40 yds.) per 
month, with two complete private power plants, one of 4,000 
KW A.C, and one of 750 KW D.C., with solid concrete 
buildings, 26 acres of land, staff quarters, offices, etc. The 


paid up Capital of the Company was £750,000, but the 


assets were greatly in excess of that figure. Besides that, 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


aR GASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


OF TAIWAN IN 1955 


By a Chinese Economist (Taipei) 


In 1955, we were in the third year of implementation 
of our economie development program. On the whole we 
are gratified with what we have achieved during the year. 
Most productions have attained the set goals and our export 
trade has reported a record high of returns. Although a 
large rise in commodity prices was registered, there is no 
reason to believe that they could not ybe stabilized in the 
future. Perhaps it was necessary that prices were adjusted 
in order to attain an equilibrium in our economic system. 
We are not unduly alarmed by price rises as such; what 
we should guard against is the wanton rises which are not 
expected. 


Commedity Prices: The general index of wholesale 
prices in Taipei increased by 29.1% during 1955 as com- 
pared with 1954 average. Food prices rose only 18.4%. 
Prices of metals and electrical materials advanced the 
highest, 107.5%, followed by those of building materials 
and clothing, both of which were about 30%. The cost of 
living of civil servants increased only 9.9% in 1955 as com- 
pared with 1954. The rise in living cost was below that of 
wholesale prices. Wages increase in 1955 was also much 
smaller than that of prices. The wages index for tmdustrial 
workers rose by only 10% during the first nine months of 
the year, while wholesale prices went up 17.2%. Prices, not 
wages, led the upward movement. The most significant in- 
creases in prices were found in imported commodities. Be- 
tween December 1954 and December 1955, the average in- 
ercase was 48.7%. There were eight groups of import 
commodities whose prices rose more than 60% during the 
period, namely, metals, ores, machinery and tools, electrical 
appliances, industrial materials, paint and dyes, paper and 
pulp, and glass products. There were three big jumps in 
import priccs during the year. The first one was in January, 
an increase of 9.1% ovér the previous month; the second 
in April, 12.7%; and the third in November, 8.2%. The 
caases for the jumps were complex, but the reduced import 
commodity budget, the increased exchange certificate rates, 
and the increased international prices of some of our im- 
ports, such as metals, rubber sheets and other industrial raw 
materials, were the chief ones. Export prices, excluding 
those of sugar, rice and salt which are all government con- 
trolled exports, registered an average increase of 25.4% 
during the year. Except that for tea, all the other export 
prices rose, the highest being that of citronella oil, 81.1%. 
The certificate system* adopted last March seemed to have 
stimulated the rise of some: domestic prices of exports. 


Production: Production on the whole continued to 
increase during 1955. Power generation, fertilizer and 
sugar productions all maintained their 1954 level. Cement, 


we have surrendered all our shares in the Shanghai Worsted 
Mill Ltd. comprising 21.9% cf the whole Capital. The 
paid up Capital of the Shanghai Worsted Mill Ltd. is £425,- 
000 with reserves of £275,000. We will make no assess- 
ment of the value of the smaller assets, except to say that 
our office building cost £20,000 in 1941. 


We cannot but reflect that if our lot had been cast 
in a different milieu, in Canada, Australia, or South Africa, 
the efforts we have made would have met with a better 
reward. However, according to Emerson, “difficulties beget 
brains”, and as we have had ample share of difficulties, it 
may be that our brains have had some benefit, though the 
shareholders pockets may have suffered. 


salt, gasoline, fish catch and coal productions exceeded their 
scheduled goals. Because of the spring drought, rice pro- 
duction fell short of the set goal: but its actual production 
for the year was still higher than that of 1954. All other 
agricultural productions, such as wheat, peanut and soybean, 
did not decrease. The production of paper and aluminium 
ingots, however, showed a slight drop. But a number of 
new industries popped up during the year for manufactur- 
ing glass, copper wire, etc. and there were extensions in 
fertilizers, plastic and artificia! fabric industries. The yield 
per hectare for sugarcane preduction reached its record 
high, with the period of its production reduced from 18 to 
15 months. 


Preductions in Taiwan in 1954 and 1955 


1954 1956 
Industrial Unit Actual Actual 
Poweties! |e eeiiesscinitibemintieene ee Mil. KMH 1,805.0 1,960.0 
Chemieal Fertilizer ..........-++- 1,000 MT 168.0 152.5 
Cotton Varn. ssiee enn cece resins 1,000 Bale 125.5 139.4 
Cotton” Gloth carci caiasyes is wiapiains siete Mil. Yard 180.1 177.0 
Paper! /amtasssikes mass seco aes 1,000 MT 29.9 31.5 
Dement rages chaventsinictsr amit erases » 536.0 589.8 
Aluminium Ingot 22... sscmcce- = 71 7.0 
Caustic | Seda) cote cercten vistslerstelsatsreigi=i ” = 11.5 
SLSR n odie tams eles siaertiiets ain = eke reeici » 701.0 733.4 
Brown Sugars fa. a cisaaialtsieiocis =e cian n 11.8 14.8 
Cantied: Pineapple”  c.cecceeccsccce 1,006 Case 7179.0 — 
of 3 doz 
Base eh on IOS cus City nea SECT 1,690 MT 368.0 421.6 
Gamphor’ ic... is 2 nis ei eee se MT —_— 223.0 
Gasoline!) ee csi ee mi- esieine sere naan 1,000 KL ——1 169.0 
(Geog) ra iiss cine im on ope niecos tue ieie tera eterehe 1,000 MT 2,118.0 2,359.3 
Steel & Iron Castings .......... An a 52.0 
COWBCEI ie atnte winln Rloteloiats eleteie antes cislate > _ 1.2 
Agriculture 
Ri@cie iisie- <5 co cae cae ule eee S » 1,695.0 1,733.0 
eWeek. Potatoes (sacieae.scimeceacaine A 2,556.0 2,290.0 
Wheat 0. <-piccccsacencesccccmen suse o» 15.0 19.5 
Peandt) ~ 255. Jenwnwsmants sana ame » 65.0 69.7 
Soy vBean. ecbe. cseaeeusc ce sctectenic ee 20.0 23.6 
Ao nlsicionlol/lole evalleinincainiernaiesen ernie 2» 13.0 14.0 
ape cocn. “daacne monanasone +f 98.0 90.0 
Gitragi ls. St5 aaeeeeee Wence cence a, 27.7 33.0 
Cittonellé, Ol *d3.a.stavtschawoeedec os 1.8 — 
NGS ac fore Eis aera eee es Serer eee ae, +5: 12.8 19.6 
Tobacco 9.6 17.0 
40.6 40.5 
2,87 2,900.0 
11,286 11,550.0 
27.0 36.4 
40.5 47.3 
43.3 61.3 
Al.7 45.6 
ROGAL | Te ss qars art cis: Se kasee seme . 152.5 180.6 
Forestry 
Mimber) — Fiyecaenccatea sia caters aie area 1,000 c.f. 540 224.3 
Buel PG er nsiik amen calenegen oar eee ee » 345 _ 


The rate of increase of production slowed down since 
1954. The increase of production in 1954 and 1955 seemed 
oe sufficient to match the annual population growth of 

. ‘O. 


Industrial production in Taiwan could be further in- 
creased only if market availability (both domestic and 
foreign) could be extended; and only if the cost of produc- | 
tion could be lower, quality of products improved, and raw 
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material supply problem solved. In other words, the ex- 
ternal and internal economics of our industries would need 
further improvement if a sustained progress is to be made. 

j Private industries are gaining in their importance in 
Taiwan. Their production in 1951 constituted only 34% of 


'. Taiwan’s total industrial and mining production, but in 


1954 the percentage was up to 40% and in 1955 50%. These 
are only rough estimates, but indicate the tendency. 


In communications, the railroads served 74 million 
passengers in 1955, showing an increase of 11% over the 
record of 1954. They also handled a total of 10 million 
tons of freight, 18% more than the total tonnage of 1954. 
Both the man-kilometer and  ton-kilometer figures were 
higher. If a country’ seconomic development could be in- 
dicated by its communication records it would be evident 
that Taiwan’s economy was expanding in 1955. 


Foreign Trade: Our trade and exchange control system 
underwent changes during 1955, starting from last March. 
The Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Commission 
(FETCC) has become a central government organization 
in charge of trade and exchange matters. The principal 
feature of our new trade and exchange system is the adop- 
tion of the Exchange Certificate System, with the adjust- 
ment of effective exchange rates to the following: 


(a) Since July 25, all U.S. aid imports have been settled at the rate 
of NT$24.78 for ussij (b) From September 10, all imports financed by 
the Bank of Taiwan and outward remittances have also been settled at 
NT$24.78 for US$1; (c) Commencing also from September 10, sugar and 
rice exports have been settled at NT$20.35, and salt and banana exports 
at NT$18.55; (d) Beginning from September 10, private inward remit- 
tances were settled at NT$24.68 and inward remittances of government 
organizations and public enterprises at NT$21.55. For private remit- 
tances, however, eXthange certificates may be given in lieu of the dif- 
ference between $24.68 and the basic rate of $15.55, if requested. 


The primary purpose of adopting the Exchange Certi- 
ficate System was to encourage exports which had been 
penalized by the hitherto fixed certificate rate of 15.55. The 
new certificate system in effect has given the exporters 
an exchange rate between 18.55 and 28.55 for US$1. As a 
result, exports of Taiwan in 1955 increased in value by 
36% as compared with 1954 and made it the record year 
since 1950 despite the fact that the international prices of 
sugar and rice have come down slightly. The increase of 
private exports, to which the new certificate system is 
chiefly applied, was about 4% over that of 1954. Were it 
not for the fact that tea—a private export—was not doing 
so well last year as in 1954, the percentage of increase of 
private exports might have been considerably higher. 


Exports from Taiwan in 1955 totalled US$133441,000 
equivalent, being an increase of US$36,000,000 over 1954, 
and of US$4,000,000 over 1953. Two-thirds of the US$36,- 
000,000 increase was due to increased rice exports. But 
there were new exports, such as newsprint, poles, and 
bamboo screens. The export of hat bodies was also con- 
siderably increased, thanks to the tax refund measures. 

Imports finaneed by the Bank of Taiwan amounted to 
US$91,640,000 during the year, which was US$18,577,000 
less than 1954. However, imports financed by the US. 


government amounted to about US$89,000,000 during 1955. 


Therefore, if U.S. aid imports were included in the counting, 
we would not have a favorable balance of trade during 


| the year, but a deficit of US$47,000,000. 


Following are two tables showing the composition of 
our exports and imports during 1954 and 1955 and their 
relative ‘changes during the two years. From these figures 
it will be seen that sharp drops were registered in the 
exports of tea, coal, and cement im 1955. The international 
price of tea was depressed; coal production was barely 
sufficient to meet domestic demands; and because of in- 
creased domestic requirements, we actually had to import 
some quantity of cement from Japan during the year. 
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Taiwan’s Exports in 1954 and 1955 
(US$1,000) 

Items 1954 1955 
UAL SLI ois crate te ears ers ae NI 58,636 67,920 
Rice 7,844 32,764 
Tea 9,441 5,594 
Salt 1,859 2,077 
Citronella 2,712 3,548 
Banaras Weer oe rode ec 4,731 3,991 
Coals | cx. Tian sae 1,368 631 
Canned Pineapple 3,963 5,563 
Cement. ~ “455%: 417 58 
Oamphor rns ktithe sins skein aes 588 541 
Paper & Pulp 381 506 
Chemicalaee' tiracint ca ascomeee 220 258 
Metals. « dein acaneeecseasieeea: 1,170 2,299 
Weathering age cicsatesynien cacti ncen 761 750 
Mat'™ Bodigs’ 9° haw aemt cane 683 1,692 
Bamboo Shoots 735 666 
ices Paper aon. aig \ce ene eee 207 168 
Fish Liver Oil 100 57 
Jute mi. a.caes 119 245 
Fresh Fruits .. 206 350 
Preserved Fruits 58 208 
Vegetables. cesta. 54 166 
Chinese Medicine 42 78 
Bumber. Logs) Finis. jeccis shen 242 805 
Bamhoo. © sodsmawiaa as sicasiaiees ccts 157 189 
Cigarettes & Wines 69 45 
Marine Products 303 278 
Other? Farm eProduce) 13s acasscsmiaceansus 290 874 
Wotton Varn vac ccrece eo tciee cointenin iene 336 _— 
(QUE — becanesosonooshonocangagcaanonccs 64 1,121 

POtaL S| We. .cfapsuparapiatessiaistete odccaacds 97,756 


133,441 


Taiwan’s Imports (excluding U.S. aid imports) in 1954 and 1955 


(US$1,000) 

Items 1954 1955 
Cheanical) Rertilizers |... sesso ee ceeenee 20,274 22,430 
Rice Meee tee een ce — = 
Beans)! ¢ 38 jen dtiekas 1,311 978 
Bean Cakes ....... 153 90 
Wheat & Flour : 1,181 473 
Bran areleinteteie : _ <=. 
Oa HALES ee acct ciate rorerofer ainsi clever tele a == 5 
Peanut OU ey Gcacsenseedcceemrine oot 97 _ 
Milk? & Products) § (arco esas : 1,287 240 
Salted Fish 3,264 1,136 
TORRCCO” odes 1,411 1,984 
Cotton’ ses eecae 1,047 849 
Cotton Yarn its 236 336 
Cotton Piece Goods’ ............ ane 67 37 
Cotten” Products; s.c.qc-ceeenccet 396 359 
Wool Rayon Yarn & Products 4,561 5,429 
Hide: &') Geatherss sc. .o6.ccan cote oceans 1,415 655 
Ramie & Products 191 333 
Kegs & Lumber i 6... 250 es 830 415 
Ores, Metal and Manufactures .. aye 13,156 13,922 
Machinery & Tools” ............ PackScns 11,100 8,280 
Electrical Appliances and Materials = 1,894 1,076 
Bicycle & Parts 1,063 719 
Vehicles & Parts 4,176 1,544 
@hembicaley 7 eivcr'.<c a 2,287 1,430 
Pharmaceuticals 5,473 3,027 
Chinese: Medicines © icc. cic tice nce neues 2,253 1,989 
Dyes ié&:/ Paints "sees ccele 1,686 769 
Glass & Products 601 496 
Rubber & Products 3,075 2,690 
Paper & Pulp ©..:.:; 1,663 1,107 
Oily Gs Wax Sekcsenes.< 2,127 1,080 
Crade Oil] & Fuels ......... 7,340 8,138 
Hat Braids & Materials ...... 189 413 
Chinaware & Enamelware 381 119 
Thermo-container & Parts 41 = 
Photographic: Equipment —........-.+.-+ 630 318 
Food /& (Drinks 0 0 or <n. cc classi niceties 3,481 «1,624 
Resin, Synthetic resin and Plastics whos 1,320 Bil 
Radio, Telephonic and Telegraphic Equip- 

Pee PA SSRECR OBOE OUUO OR OACOOSOR O2> 1,040 1,047 
Toilet Equipment 55 1 

‘Printing Materials — ........---. 175 55 
Living Animals for Breeding Use 16 86 
Building Materials 1,968 1.258 
Books & Instruments 1,680 1,035 
Office Requisites 944 668 
Others, (sic sk ecwei. cess = ceeemeisiemte ais 2,682 2.489 
Totale occlenc cc samcisimacuan swale e 110,217 91,640 


Only a few imports, notably chemical fertilizers, showed 
some increase in 1955 compared with 1954. Tobacco, wool, 
ramie, hat braid and livestock were the other few imports 


on the increase. 
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Concerning the direction of Taiwan’s foreign trade in 
1955, there were some changes. As usual, Japan was by 
far the leading trading partner. She took over 60% of our 
exports and supplied also over 60% of our imports (not 
counting U.S. aid imports) during 1955. The amount of 
our exports to Japan during the year was the largest of all 
years since 1950—81 mullion. The next trading partner 
was the U.S., which, as usual, supplied more to us than 
they took from us. Hongkong barely maintained its third 
position against Iraq during the year. We have increased 
our purchases of crude oil from Iraq and our sales of sugar 
to them. 


_ FAR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEW 


calendar year basis, as no official statistics of government 
receipts and expenditures will be published at year end. 
From the rudimentary information, one can gather the im- 
pression, however, that, while the government was still un- 
able to balance its budget without resort to bank credit, 
its expenditures have been kept within the budgeted limits 
and therefore no serious deficits have occurred during the 
year under review. Because of the increased receipt from 
taxes and other revenues, estimated at nearly NT$5 billion 
for the year, we do not expect the budget deficit of the 
Central Government to’ exceed 5% in 1955. ; 


Direction of Taiwan’s Trade in 1955 
(US$1,000) 


Import from 


% 
AT co beed Mere aye, ors- nial calstoreferstsvera tate alate (at evk)giareis 91,640 100.00 
Japan 58,793 64.16 
U.S.A. 11,316 12.35 
Hongkong 2,775 3.03 
Trang)  Pieiiessassueceslaere 3,377 3.68 
Others Countries!) forcec a eieeeniciss aise cis 15,379 16.78 


Our exports to Japan in 1955 consisted of US$38 
million in sugar, US$33 million in rice, US$3.8 million in 
bananas, and US$1.9 million in salt. Imports from Japan 
were headed by chemical fertilizers, followed by ore and 
metal, machinery and parts and artificial fabric. Fertili- 
zers amounted to US$19.6 million. 


Currency and Banking: During 1955 demand deposits 
increased the fastest (55.4%), loans second (40.6%), note 
issue third (16.8%) and time deposits fourth (11.1%). At 
the end of last November the amount of loans was equal to 
about 87% of demand and time deposits combined. But 
what was most significamt was the fact that the volume of 
bank clearings increased about 46.5% from October 1954 
to October 1955, against only 14.1% during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago (i.e. from October 1953 to October 
1954). That would indicate that money had _ circulated 
much faster in 1955 than in 1954. The increase in the 
volume of bank clearings in 1955 was probably due to the 
increased activity in the stock market, resulting in an almost 
100% increase in the prices of stocks of leading companies 
during the year. 

Loans extended to private enterprises have increased 
by about 80% during the year, while those extended to 
public enterprises rose only about 20%. Private enter- 
prises were on the growth in Taiwan’s economy. 


Interest rates during the year remained rather steady. 
The open market rate was all the time in the neighborhood 
of 3 to 4 per cent per month, until last November. Sinte 
then, the rate firmed up a little due to the tight money 
situation. 


The open market rate for US dollar notes moved from 
NT$29.9 in December 1954 to NT$39.4 in December 1955 
for US$1, an increase of 31.8%. 


Government Finance: Since 1954 the fiscal year of 
Taiwan has been changed to the July-June basis. It is 
therefore difficult to review government finance on the 


Export to ; 
% 

Otel Fo «cjatatt/aie elsrorsivin altiamrarsteiere ate e ater) 133,441 100.00 
Japan ., 80,918 60.64 
U.S.A. 5,764 4.32 
Hongkong 6,611 4.95 
Frage Beh ass 5,947 4.46 
Other: Countries (eis siasiceisieleeaeiacale isis 34,201 25.63 


The national income of Taiwan in 1954 was estimated 
at NT$24 billion at current value. Because of an increase 
of 28% in prices in 1955, it may be assumed that the national 
income of Taiwan in 1955 might amount to NT$31 billion, 
which would be 30% higher than that in 1954. The tax burden 
of NT$5 billion would then be equal te only 16.1% of the 
national income. This percentage might nat be considered 
as high, if compared with the corresponding percentage in 
either U.K. or U.S., which were at one time 41% and 26% 
respectively. However, we are not too sure of our national 
income estimates the marginal error of which is rather 
large, and since our per capita income is comparatively low, 
the tax burden cannot be compared simply by such per- 
centages. In a low per capita income country, the people’s - 
ability to pay taxes is much lower than in a country with 
high per capita income. 


Our taxation system is still not ideal in that it depends 
predcminantly on indirect taxes for revenues. Indirect 
taxes are not paid according to the ability of the people 
and therefore have become regressive taxes. Fortunately _ 
the new Income Tax Law has been enacted recently and 
will be“put. into effect from the current year. 


There was another difficulty in our government’s financ- 
ing—Government could not very well borrow from the 
public by issuing Treasury bills or government bonds be- 
cause of the lack of a capital market and because of ‘the 
high market rates of interest. Therefore the government 
relied almost solely on taxes for meeting expenses and 
balancing its budget. 


According to some statistics released by the govern- 
ment, the government had a deficit of 4% during the fiscal 
year ended June 1955, and it expected to incur a deficit of 
3% during the fiscal year ending June 1956. Following are 
figures for government receipts and expenditures during 
the two fiscal years: 


Receipts and Expenditures of Government in FYs 55-56 


(million NT$) 
Receipts (estimate) Expenditures (estimate) 
Central Lecal Central Local - 
: Gov't Goy'ts Total Gov't Goy'ts Total 
WV -SS mS Oly Ook UNO LOGR D0 sicisiaiciaiclalaia sieistale(arain'sinialniavainve eleieisiaieisia(cter ste Rents 2,728 2,051 4,779 2,875 2,092 4,967 
FY-66) (July (1956-June 19G6))  sctsccc cic nce ata cin wlesalncalacerneeres eiste mie oikioelerte sie 3,494 2,337 5,831 3,639 2,365 6,004 


a = 
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REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


At present, there are more than 300 electron micro- 
Scopes in Japan. This number is equivalent to the total in 
all of Europe. Research on electron microscopes was start- 
ed in 1939 at Hitachi’s Central Research Laboratory and 
the first machine was completed in 1941. Work was sus- 
pended during the war but manufacture and sale on a com- 
mercial basis was resumed in 1949. As the fields in which 
electron microscopes are used widened, various models were 
made. Emphasis was laid not only on producing high pre- 
cision machines but also on small-sized models which are 
cheap and easy to handle. For example, a desk type em- 
ploying a permanent magnet was completed in 1953. In 
1954. a method of compensating chromatic aberrations in 
electron lens was set up at Hitachi’s Central Research 
Laboratory. A highly efficient Hitachi HU-9 type electron 
microscope based on this principle was completed and has 
drawn world-wide attention. 


_ Regearch into and manufacture of electron microscopes 
has thus registered rapid development. Today, electron 
microscopes with a standard accelerating potential of 100 
KV are being manufactured. High potential electron micro- 
scopes employing a Van de Graaf Generator are also in 
use. Greater development is also expected in the applica- 
tion of reflection type electron microscopes and electron 


About 85% of government receipts was collected from 
taxation during the fiscal year ended June 1955, and about 
50% of total government expenditures were for defence 
purposes. 


Concluding Remarks: From the above review one can 
see that the weakest spot in our economy during ‘the year 
under review was the significant rises in commodity prices, 
which was partly caused by our financial and monetary 
difficulties, partly by the increased investment in develop- 
ment programs, and partly by the restrictive system which 
we have adopted in the field of foreign exchange and foreign 
trade. Our economic progress during the year was marred 
by this grotesque fact. 


In the production field, although production has con- 
tinued to increase during the year, the rate of increase 
slowed down since 1954. Our industries are still in a de- 
velopment stage and therefore face tremendous problems 
which will have to be solved if their progress is not to be 
retarded. 


As regards foreign trade, although our exports strode 
quite well during the year, we have to bear in mind the 
fact that our exports are mainly agricultural products which 
have shown the tendency of over-production and falltng 
prices abroad during the last two years. 


Our demands for foreign goods were still stronger 
and larger than we could pay during the year. Without 
the U.S. aid, our foreign exchange reserve would have been 
cut to the bone. Our problem is how to limit our imports 
without at the same time retarding our economic develop- 
ment or causing price rises. 


Our production and business still suffered from high 
financial costs. One wonders whether our monetary and 
fiscal policies could be implemented without some stream- 
lining of our banking system, our tax system, and stock 
market regulations An appropriate administrative system 
is absolutely essential to the success of any sound economic 


policy. 


velocity analysis for observation of specimens that have been 
cooled or heated. 


In 1955 one HU-9 type electron microscope manufac- 
tured by Hitachi was donated to the Medical Institute of 
the University of California at Los Angeles through the 
Japanese Government. The machine has been installed in 
the university's Department of Infectious Diseases under 
the direction of Professor Charles M. Carpenter. It will 
be employed for medical research. 


The competence of the microscope is as follows: ac- 
celerating potential, 50 KV; resolving power, 20A; direct 
magnification, x400—x50,000; maximum photographic mag- 
nification, x300,000. Its lens system includes a condenser 
lens, objective lens, intermediate lens and a projection lens 
with a revolver. It employs a compensating method for 
chromatic aberrations. The machine can also be used not 
only as an electron microscope but also for purposes of elec- 
tron diffraction. 


RESORT ON CAMBODIAN PLATEAU 


A seven-man Japanese investigation team has inspected 
the site of the proposed tourist city and summer resort to 
be built on the Kirirom Plateau in Cambodia. The group 
was in Cambodia for a month and a half to hold discussions 
with the Cambodian Government and investigate the cli- 
mate, topography and environment’ of that area. The 
Japanese Foreign Office and agencies concerned have been 
proceeding with preparations for the project after receiving 
a request for cooperation from the Government of Cam- 
bodia. Led by Yoshio Iwata, Vice Chairman of the Asia 
Society, the team consisted of seven members representing 
the Japan Road Society, Construction Ministry, All Japan 
Travel Association and the Economic Planning Board. 


TECHNICAL AID TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


As one phase of the Japanese policy of rendering as- 
sistance to the economic development of Southeast Asia, 
Japan is cooperating with the projects undertaken under 
the United States International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) foreign aid program. The close working relationship 
between Japan and the ICA in the field of technical co- 
operation began in 1952 with the acceptance of two Indo- 
nesian trainees by the Japanese Government. Since then 
the number of students from Southeast Asia coming to 
Japan to learn technical know-how increased annually. Last 
year, 199 trainees came to Japan. Japanese authorities 
hope this trend will continue and are offering assistance. 
Although technical cooperation under the ICA program had 
been limited to the teaching of skills in Japan, six tech- 
nicians in the printing trade were dispatched to Cambodia 
in January this year for the first time. Japanese experts 
are also being sought to help in the refugee settlement pro- 
gram in Viet Nam. 


The dispatch of Japanese technical experts to South- 
east Asia as well as the training of students from that anea 
are expected to increase in the future. They are an im- 
portant phase of the ICA program and Japan is co-operating 
fully. Southeast Asian nations, in their desire to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency as rapidly as possible, are .anxious 
to learn what they can from the relatively more advanced 
nations. In this respect, Japan—being an Asian nation it- 
self—is for many reasons in a position to cooperate most 
effectively, especially in the fields of agriculture, fishing, 
small and medium-size enterprises, cottage industry and 
welfare activities. 


The number of trainees coming to Japan up to last 
year was as follows according to countries: 
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Country / Year 1952 1953 1954 1956 Total 
GWammbodla ey cisinwise sala wetncoie otivalaretswdspsccietse — — 4 5 9 
(8) 0) bY tee DOCH CERO NUD OCU GUL chor ao pete — 40 33 57 130 
init Ooeyeaneoiee Wonedpe aud couuronade _— 2 3 23 28 
Indochina* — _ 5 _— 5 
Indonesia 2 5 9 36 52 
ING palin Pre reasncesats datearra erotel ele late} fete cael aaevoels -- — 1 2 3 
Pakistan = 27 _— 1 28 
Philippines -- 2 8 31 41 
Thailand a 2 3l 36 69 
WAGE INIENGe | Saanein i aticE min Gee O DONO aeer ae — — 16 8 23 
WO Gall Mercier ae iaretovene etcieteet eure ats iel acelsyetsrane 2 78 109 199 388 
* Remarks: A mixed team from the three states of Indochina arrived 


in 1953. 


The training courses taken are shown by percentage 
according to year in the following table: 


Course / Year 1953 1954 1955 
Moule eecHUSbAUdT Ys: canned seria ctienels emraertirs 54% 32% 19% 
WASTES) Pe aternsisssratmeis vie we: sbere/e\en\ein'alare-o te se lsie\ sia 6 15 ll 
PPOXGILES) 8) vce evstaislevesdergcetarsa ares ayalioe oh sleca rete 'oe'arei ete oe 0 4 2 
Liefhebie SG ant Agaeacacncane Sad: MonercOuG unaan 0 4 0.5 
Industry & Transportation ....sccseevceseers 5 id 5.5 
Small Enterprises  ...ccceeseccecceccesesruce 4 3 12 
Welfare (Social Welfare} = ......seucessvees ’ 8 19 24 
Administration  cseisesceccsecveenecevesceeee 16 2 16 
Lo UY SR Se orasntic 7 TEGO CURO Or TH AOno 9 11 11 


Agriculture and fishing have the largest percentages 
each year. This indicates what the countries of Southeast 
Asia €xpect most from Japan. The preference for these 
two fields may also point to the fact that the knowledge 
gained can be immediately utilized. The low figure for the 
small-size enterprises is due principally to the fact that 
certain types of firms are not prepared to receive such 
trainees. The cooperation and understanding of private 
Japanese firms are thus necessary to increase this phase of 
the program. It is believed that Southeast Asian countries 
desire just as much technical assistance in this field as in 
agriculture and fishing. As the understanding of civilian 
firms improves, the number who will be taking up training 
im this field is expected to increase steadily. The training 
periods are divided into four classes: one month, three 
months, six months and cne year. China accounts for eighty 
per cent of the long-term trainees who are mostly in agri- 
culture and fishing. The majority of the short-term (one- 
month) trainees are those who are on their way home after 
completing their courses of study in the United States. 


TEMPORARY ALIEN INCOME TAX PLAN 


The Cabinet approved on Feb. 21, 1956 a transitional 
plan governing the income tax on foreign nationals in 
Japan to take effect from the 1956-57 fiscal year beginning 
April 1. The plan provides a five-year period of grace dur- 
ing which special tax privileges for foreigners will be 
Belay reduced until they are completely eliminated after 


The International Tax Committee, representing Cham- 
bers of Commerce and nationals in Japan of Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
West Germany, U.S.A. and the Protestant missionaries, had 
approached the Minister of Finance with their own pro- 
posals as regards this problem, which were duly taken into 
consideration by the authorities concerned. Upon full dis- 
cussion between the Government and the ITC, satisfactory 
agreement was reached as to the categories of salary of 
foreign tax payers as follows: 


Special treatment shall be given to salary falling under 
the following categories of a foreigner, who is resident for 
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one year or more in Japan but not domiciled in Japan, for 
the taxable years 1956 to 1959, inclusive; (a) salary paid 
by a corporation or other entity carrying such business 
to be designated by the Minister of Finance that contri- 
butes to the sound development of the economy of Japan, 
(b) salary paid by a corporation or other entity which 
is engaged in scientific, educational or other activities for 
public and. non-pecuniary purposes and which is designated 
py the Minister of Finance as serving for the promotion 
of international exchange of culture, (c) salary received as 
a professor or teacher in a university, college or high 
school, and (d) salary received as a minister or missionary 
from a religious organization. 


The summary of the bill is as follows: (a) for the 
purpose of income tax for the taxable years 1956 to 1960, 
inclusive, salary falling under certain category of a tax 
payer who is resident for ona year or more in Japan but 
not domiciled in Japan shall be taxed only with respect to 
the amount paid in Japan plus the amount remitted to Japan 
(or the amount to be computed as equivalent to his living 
cost in Japan), (b) the floor limit shall be set, however, 
in the years 1957 to 1960, inclusive, as regards the amount 
to be subjected to the income tax of Japan. The limit shall 
be 60% for 1957, 70% for 1958, 80% for 1959 and 
90% for 1960, respectively, of the total amount of such 
salary. 


DONATION TO CEYLON 


The Government of Japan donated Y10,000,000 to the 
Government of Ceylon. This sum is to be added, as an 
expression of Japan’s goodwill towards Ceylon, to the joint 
construction funds of Buddha’s Relics Tower now being 
contemplated by the Ceylon Government. Plans are being 
considered by the private circles in Japan to follow suit in 
view of the importance of this project and the close ties 
existing between Japan and Ceylon. 


MOVIE HOUSES 


“IT awoke cne morning and found myself famous,” 
declared Byron, in parody of which we might as well say, 
“IT awoke one morning and found another movie house 
opened. This holds true especially in big cities like Tokyo 
or Osaka. Dilapidated residential houses or office buildings 
are torn down and new modernistic structures are erected 
on the same site. Airconditioned theaters rising up are 
making passers-by sigh for their own houses to live in, 
which are still very hard to get because of the housing 
shortage yet to be mitigated. 


The building boom in Tokyo is dwarfing anything going 
on in Asia and docs favourably compare with the construc- 
tion development in the advanced western countries. Japan 
has developed several, characteristic architectural styles, and 
the movie industry has supported many of the flamboyant 


architects. The truly fantastic building boom of Japan has 
to be seen to be believed. It is a wonder of the postwar 
world. 


The last decade saw an unprecedentedly rapid growth 
of movie houses, during which period 320 theaters opened 
in Tokyo, only raising the total up to 452 at present. In 


the past one year, as many as 46 theaters were newly built 
in Tokyo. 


Competition between them is sharp. In the midst of 
the theatrical section, a big company is now building a 
modern version of a gigantic amphitheater. The foundation 
work has been started. Another mammoth project includes 
all kinds of possible theaters. Racing with the huge cinema 
palaces, small ones are also springing up like mushrooms. 
They show newsreels or third-run pictures. Because of the 
low price of admission, small houses are becoming popular 
among the people who cannot always afford the luxury of 
seeing first-run pictures at first-rate cinemansions, 


| 
| 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


The P50,000,000 steel project by the government calls 
for establishing stes] smelting plants in the five provinces 
of Camarines Norte, Bulacan, Zamboanga, Cebu and Lanao, 
all of which are near sources of iron ore, coal and electric 
power. Pig iron from the smelters will be processed into 
steel sheets and structural products at an integrated steel 
plant. The smelters and steel mill—which will use local 
iron ore, coal, charcoal, lime manganese, chrome and other 
base metals—will give employment to 20,000 workers and 
cut down on the country’s present importation of $100,000,- 
000 worth of steel products, machinery and spare parts. 
The President recommended that the project, authorized by 
an act of Congress last year, be financed by a bond issue. 


Ground was broken at Manila International Airport for 
the first stage in the construction of a P9,000,000 terminal 
building. A contract for work to cost P880,000 has so far 
been awarded. Original plans called for a P2,000,000 build- 
ing as the first stage in erection of the terminal, but the 
lowest bid received was for P2,600,000. A bill to appro- 
priate the additional amount has been submitted to Con- 
gress. The entire three-year modernization program for 
the airport, which will call for a total outlay of at least 
P12,000,000, will include lengthening of the runways to 
accommodate commercial jet operations. 


Philippine American Life established a new all-time high 
for life insurance sales in the Philippines during the first 
quarter of 1956. 15,368 applications were received in the 
amount of P57,283,166. This exceeds by almost P20,000,000 
the highest total ever reached in the first quarter for any 
previous year. 


The ramie processing mill to be set up by the govern- 
ment’s National Development Co. in Davao will be able 
to produce 5,500,000 yards. of ramie textile a year. NDC 


. Officials have left for the U.S. to look for P10,000,000 worth 


of machinery and equipment.for the plant. Raw materials 
for the mill will be supplied by members of the Davao Fiber 
Producers Association. This group may later take over 
control of the plant, but NDC will operate it for the first 
few years. 


Tabacalera, long established as one of the leading com- 
mercial and industrial firms in the Philippines, has set up a 
new industrial and agricultural division. The new division 
will control and manage all industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises of the company and will also supervise all of the 
company’s subsidiaries, including Central Azucarera de Bais, 
Central Azucarera de Tarlac, Compania Celulosa de Filipinas, 
and Salt Industry of the Philippines. 


Detailed plans for a P21,000,000 project to manufacture 
cellulose pulp from sugarcane bagasse has been submitted 
to the National Economic Council by the Philippine Sugar 
Institute. The proposal calls for the eventual establishment 
of three plants at a cost of P7,000,000 each. These would 
be set up in key sugar regions and operated as adjuncts 
of the sugar centrals of the area. PHILSUGIN estimates 
that each plant could turn out exportable pulp worth 
$3,500,000 annually at current prices, yielding an annual 
profit of $1,200,000 for distribution to the original owners 
of the bagasse. The sugar institute notes that there is a 


huge market for cellulose pulp in the United States, where 
the commodity is now imported duty-free, especially from 
the Scandinavian countries, on a scale that is expected to 
reach 10,000,000 tons by 1975. It has been suggested that 
financing of the project might be undertaken jointly by 
the government and the sugar centrals. 


Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development Co., at its 
Toledo mine, treated 161,639 tons of ore during the month 
of March. Copper content of the ore averaged .83% and 
gold content 0.01 ounce per ton. Concentrates produced 
totalled 4,660 dry short tons, estimated to contain 1,930,598 
pounds of copper and 582.5 ounces of gold. In addition, 
1,350 dry short tons of pyrites were produced. 


Lepanto Consolidated Mining Co. treated 39,410 tons 
of ore during March, with an average copper content of 2.84% 
and an average gold content of 0.121 ounce per ton. Pro- 
duction of concentrates came to 4,781 tons, estimated to 
contain 2,121,510 pounds of copper and 3,799.4 ounces of 
returnable gold. 


Palawan Quicksilver Mines during March treated 2,386 
tons of cinnabar ore for a recovery of 15,316.71 pounds 
of mercury, or 202 flasks of 76 pounds, for a total value 
of about P105,000 at current world market prices. 


Consolidated Mines during 1955 produced 535,512 tons 
of chromite for a metal recovery value of P16,152,780, as 
compared with 388,790 tons for a value of P11,660,220 dur- 
ing the previous year. Dividends paid in 1955 totalled 
P4,905,059. in the form of a 100% stock dividend and 5% 
cash dividend. Operating profit was more than P9,600,000. 
Net profit after taxes, P3,450,224. Production during 1955 
was at an all-time high, up 40% over the previous year. 


General Base Metals, Inc. authorized the issue and 
sale to its stockholders of 3,990,000 shares out of an un- 
subscribed balance of 6,010,000 shares of the company’s 
authorized capital stock. Stockholders will be entitled to 
subscribe to new shares up to the number of their present 
holdings. New shares will be sold to stockholders at par 
value of P0.10. 


Gumaos Goldfields, Inc., acquired rights to 160 more 
nickel claims on Homonhon Island off the coast of Samar. 
Gumaos, a prewar firm which has resumed operations after 
shutting down during the occupation, had previously secured 
rights to 50 claims containing an ore reserve estimated at 
25,000,000 tons. 


Samar Mining Co. 1955 total revenues amounted to 
P3,384,487, from which the company realized profit of P24,- 
128. During the year the company carried out extensive 
development work on its properties in Samar, Davao, and 
Zamboanga. Stockholders at the annual meeting approved 
expansion of the capital structure of the company, at the 
discretion of the board of directors, when and as further 
funds are needed for development of these properties. The 
company has tremendous nickel deposits on Samar and 
Homonhon islands which are probably twice as great as the 
nickel deposits in the vovernment reservation on Nonoc 


Surigao Consolidated Mining Co. declared a cash divi- 
dend of 10%, equivalent to P0.01 per share. 


Acoje Mining Co., chromite mining and oil exploration 
firm, approved a stock diyidend of 10%. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Philippine mineral production in 1956 will pass the 
P200,000,000 mark. This will represent an increase of at 
least 30% over last year’s production valued at P167,780,- 
000. Philippine Iron Mines will increase its output of iron 
ore by some 500,000 tons yearly through beneficiation, for 
an added annual value of P8,000,000. Mati Iron Mines will 
go into production this year, tapping an ore reserve esti- 
mated at one and one-third million tons. Atlas Consoli- 
dated is preparing to increase its daily production of copper 
ore from 6,000 to 10,000 tons. Masara Mines will have a 
full year of production in 1956. During its initial opera- 
tions for a limited period last year it produced 10,534 tons 
of gold and copper ore valued at $243,583. Palawan Mer- 
cury, which started operations last August, reached capacity 
production in December and can now produce 200 flasks of 
76 pounds of quicksilver a month. 

1955 Report of Philippine Oil Development Co., revealed 
that the capital and capital surplus accounts of the company 
on Dec. 31, 1955, amounted to P5,414,662, reflecting a com- 


bined increase of P1,325,985 over the previous year. The 
number of shares issued and outstanding was 133,581,076 
compared with 104,790,175 the year before. 16,000,000 


shares from previous offerings remain unissued to provide 
additional capital as and when necessary. The company 
had 14,000 stockholders, a gocd number of them residents of 
the U.S. Drilling in the company’s first hole in the Cagayan 
Valley had reached a depth of 4133 feet on March 24. 
Between 4100 and 4133 feet a large flow of gas under high 
bottom pressure was encountered. The presence of oil was 
detected at five different levels between 3689 and 3967 feet. 


REPORTS 


The rice crop which is being harvested is the biggest 
of the last four years. More acreage has been placed under 
cultivation while less rice has been damaged by floods, 
drought or pests. A total of 38 million rai was placed under 
cultivation compared with 34 million last year. Because of 
the late rains this year’s harvest was a little late. After 
five million tons are deducted for domestic consumption 
(calculated on the population, which has increased to 20 
million) 1,500,000 tons will be the exportable surplus. Rice 
Department ‘«xperts succeeded with hybrid experiments 
which may result in a higher yield of rice per acreage in 
1957. 

With scrapping of Japan open account trade arrange- 

ments and return to normal trade scheduled this year, Thai- 
land and Japan negotiate a rice trade agreement. Japan 
assured Thailand that it will buy Thai rice this year but 
Thailand insists on having an agreement. The negotiations 
cover the amount of rice Japan will purchase this year and 
the price. Thai rice prices are high in view of the im- 
proved rice production of the world. Japan, with a record 
rice crop, will require this year to import half the total it 
had to import last year. Last year Japan imported 1,200,900 
tons of which Thailand supplied 300,000 tons. Burma has 
concluded a contract to supply 250,000 tons of rice to 
Japan this year. 
: Communist China is going to dump 1,500,000 tons of 
rice; Burma has a two million ton exportable surplus; be- 
cause of good crop Japan is going to buy less rice; all these 
threaten the Thai rice markets. Because of this Thailand 
has to conclude rice sale contracts with Indonesia, Singapore 
and Malaya to bind these countries to buying rice from 
Thailand. Strong rice exports have contributed to the pre- 
sent lower rates of foreign exchange. 

Rice prices which were atrociously high in Bangkok 
(a squeeze of the people) showed decline when the harvest 
is gathered. 


The company’s resident geologist, Paul H. Dudley, notes that 
the structure in the area where drilling is taking place are 
“attractive targets that would have been explored years ago 
in the United States.” He adds: “.... chances of encoun- 
tering petroleum are better than thought when selected for 
test.” 

Mindanao Mother Lode Mines copper mining operation 
at Cabangan, Zambales, is expected to reach a production 
of 300 tons of copper concentrates per day during April. 
Operations began on a test basis with one ball mill January 
22 and a second mill went into production in mid-March. A 
first shipment of 1,200 tons of concentrates to Japanese 
smelters is scheduled for middle April. 

Stockholders of Itogon Mining Co. approved the mer- 
ger of the corporation with Suyoc Consolidated Mining Co. 
and Palidan-Suyoe Level Tunnel Co. Capitalization of the 
consolidated firm, to be known as Itogon-Suyoc Mines, Inc., 
was increased from P2,500,000 to P8,000,000. Mrs. Mary 
A. Marsman was elected president. 

Frederick. Spence, head of the Hawaii subsidiary of the 
Diversy Corporation of Chicago, investigated prospects for 
manufacturing industrial chemicals in the Philippines, 
especially chemicals for food plant sanitation. The Diversy 
Corporation, which is one of the biggest manufacturers of 
industrial chemicals in the U.S., already has branches in 
several countries abroad. 

The government’s National Steel and Shipyards Corp. 
new steel mill in Iligan, Lanao, is now in full operation, 
turning out steel bars and other steel products in accordance 
with standards cf the American Society of Testing Materials. 


FROM BANGKOK 


Premier P. Pibulsonggram told the Ministries of In- 
terior and Economic Affairs to bring the price of rice down 
to 20 baht per tung within seven days. This price is for 
15 percent rice which is now selling between 36 and 38 
baht per tung. “Hyde Park” speakers have scathingly criti- 
cized the Government for being unable to lower the price 
of rice, which has reached the highest level yet. The 
Government’s efficiency or ability should be tested by whe- 
ther it is capable of bringing down the price of rice. 


To push further the drive for a lower cost of living, 
the Premier noted that the Market Organization (whose 
board is headed by Police General Phao Sriyanond) has met 
with success in its services to the people but has not yet 
accomplished for the public much. The Premier suggested 
that the Market Organization open cafeterias to sell cheap 
cooked food. The cafeterias would be set up on models 
abroad, where food is cooked in large amounts and then 
sold to people who serve themselves. The Market Organiza- 
tion is also to set up stores to sell essential foodstuffs like 
rice, vegetables, fish, eggs, meat, and sauce at reasonable 
prices. 

There are about 300,000 families in 
which rice has to be supplied. 


The pro-government Seri Manangasila Party is said 
that the public is dissatisfied with the Government and 
wants the price of rice ahd the general cost of living to be 
lowered and also cheaper housing. 


Bangkok for 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1955 


Port of Bangkok 
(Thousands of Bahvy 


1953 1954 1955 
Imports), Wthes denen ee 6,389,903 6,809,693 7,105,321 
xportsa,  egesecnn accents 4,786,772 4,753,249 4,851,461 
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HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 


y Building Projects & Land Prices: Despite the increasing 
number of vacant flats on both sides of the harbour, optimis- 
tic Investors are still undertaking ambitious development 
projects. The Ocean View Court is now being constructed 
in Kowloon at the corner of Mody Road and Chatham Road. 
It will have 200 flats and cost about $6 million. These 
flats will be sold at prices from $26,000 ta $40,000. In 
Hongkong, one native bank recently purchased a site on Des 
Voeux Road Central (now occupied by the China Products 
Company) together with the block behind it. A 21-storey 
building will be erected on this land. The purchase was 
concluded at a price of about $550 per square foot. Land 
along Nathan Road in Tsimshatsui district is now about 
$200 per sq. ft. On Castle Peak Road, one lot was recently 
transacted at about $140. Land in Kowloon City is now 
pegged at about $100 per sq. ft. 

Prices for land. and new buildings are being kept at 
very high and unrealistic levels by speculative demand de- 
veloped from the continuous inflow of capital from SE 
Asia. Several real estate companies which are carrying 
out large scale development projects are so inflated in their 
budgets that if they fail to sell all their new buildings or 
to let out all new flats, would eventually go bankrupt. Fur- 
thermore, small investors who are now buying flats from 
these companies with money from their relatives in Malaya 
or in other countries in SE Asia may some day find their 
investments not as ideal as they expect. These invest- 
ments are calculated according to the present high rental 
which only a very limited number of local residents can 
afford. This explains the existence here of a large number 
of vacant flats. 

Indeed the question might be asked for whom are 
these many stately and imposing buildings, though not al- 
ways solidly constructed? Who can afford to pay the high 
rentals? The fact that large amounts of money are daily 
invested in new buildings and that the income of the earning 
people remains stagnant cannot be reconciled. Hither 
rentals will have to come down or the earnings will have to 
go up—or there will be the sad spectacle of empty flats 
and miserably housed people. In due course a clamour for 
rent control will rise and Government will find itself in a 
position when some measure of rent control cannot be 
avoided; such control could be moderate, in the beginning, 
depending on the tempo of flats being rented out at realistic 
terms—realistic, meaning what people can afford to pay 
considering their eagnings. The socially upsetting effects of 
the present housing construction boom and stagnant earn- 
ings must be faced—now. 

Tai Lam Chung Reservoir: The 100-yard long concrete 
dam, the 900 yards of high earth dam with concrete core 
walls, around 20 miles of catchwater, and a filtration plant 
capable of cleaning 40 million gallons of water a day are 
all nearing completion at Tai Lam Chung. By Christmas 
the dam will be in service and water will flow from the re- 


Rice Exports (Metric Tons) 
Destination 1955 1956 
January 
United Kingdom 20) 8,518.4 1,400.3 
Ceylon 5a6 12,243.4 -- 
Hongkong 171,222.9 14,285.25 
India Ae 1,525.0 — 
DE AIB VS nein slein'e.c/scisloioiessieisie-c/s\¢ sieis/a.e 0.0 510 144,172.3 15,827.65 
North Borneo 14,434.6 175.0 
Penang ~ 5,162.5 2,865.0 
Sarawak 24,564.0 1,450.0 
Singapore 257,272.6 20,875.7 
Denmark 6,552.6 1,370.0 
Netherlands 40,017.0 7,000.0 
Switzerland 0 — 
Japan ee are — 
Philippines 56, — 
“fispeere 64,640.9 25,169.5 
ORE, cece cdccccvccerccsvneccrcvece 63,453.8 1,371.38 
Total © cccaucvcevcwrgcessenenne 1,221,151.6 91,789.78 


servoir. Work on the reservoir and its installations will 
continue after the end of 1956. And afforestation work 
will continue for many years. The new filtration plant, 
situated above Tsun Wan near Jubilee Reservoir is com- 
posed of two sets of 12 filter beds each. The first block 
of 12, capable of filtering 20 million gallons a day, is now 
complete. 

Meanwhile the water storage position got more serious 
as a result of the exceptionally low rainfall since last 
September. During the past 8 months the rainfall has been 
only 14.69 inches against an average of 26.53 inches. In 
April, there was practically no rainfall and consumption in- 
creased steadily with the coming of hotter weather. The 
amount of water in storage on April 24 was only 1,287 
million gallons. It is therefore necessary to cut the supply 
to three hours on alternate days, the Island being supplied 
on one day and the Mainland the next. This limits the con- 
sumption to about 17 million gallons a day. 


New Kai Tak Airport: The building of a 7,500 feet 
runway for the new airport is well under way. Construc- 
tion of this $96 m. project is in the hands of the two main 
sub-contractors—the French firm of Societe Francaise 
d’Enterprises de Dragages et de Travaux Publics, and 
Messrs. Gammon (Malaya) Ltd. A fleet of tipping trucks, 
bulldozers and other heavy machines are flattening three 
hills on the future approach route. Decomposed granite 
from the excavations is carted to the seaside near the air- 
port for use as filler in reclaiming land. Since excavation 
work began last December, more than 300,000 cubic yards 
have been removed. By September next year the hills will 
be completely excavated, and will provide some 3 million 
cubic yards of filler of the 8 million required for the re- 
clamation. The remainder will be dredged from an area 
off Hunghom. The construction of the actual runway falls 
into six stages: (1) Two long parallel trenches on the 
bottom of the sea are dredged of mud, which is too soft 
to be used for a foundation. (2) Sand, dredged from an 
area off Hunghom, is dumped into the trenches, providing 
a firm base. (3) Submarine walls are built on the 
trenches. (4) More sand is placed between the walls. (5) 
Seawalls are built on top of the underwater foundations. 
(6) The actual construction of the runway itself. The 
trenches have already been dredged, and the seawall is now 
under construction. The new runway will be completed in 
1958 and the new terminal ready a year later. 


Construction and Repair of Ships: Major dock com- 
panies here reported satisfactory business during the first 
three \months this year. At the Taikoo Dockyard, three 
tugs and six barges for use in the Kai Tak Project were 
completed. The lengthening, assembly and overhaul of a 
bucket-dredging pontoon was also carried out. The keel of 
a 390-foot cargo vessel was laid. This ship was ordered 
by the China Navigation Company. An order was received 
from the Union Steamship Company of New Zealand for a 
small refrigerated ship. The salvage and repair of the 
“Hongkong Trader” was also done by Taikoo. 

At the Kowloon Dockyard, a second conversion from 
tanker to ore-carrier was completed of a former Liberian 
ship re-registered now as a London vessel. Two diesel 
double-ended ferries were completed and delivered to the 
Star Ferry Company and six tugs, one pontoon and a rebuilt 
bucket dredger delivered to the Societe Francais des Entre- 
prise de Dragages et de Travaux Publiques for the building 
of a new runway at Kai Tak. Work continued. on the con- 
struction of a small cargo-passenger vessel ordered by the 
Western Pacific High Commission for use in the British 
Solomon Islands. The salvage and repair of the Danish 
vessel “Bintang”, which ran. ashore on the North Reef of 
the Paracels Group, was also carried out during the period. 

In addition to the large order for barges for the 
Irrawaddy River service, the Hongkong Transportation Com- 
pany received an order for a 116-foot twin-screw stone 
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carrier from the Sarawak Government. ‘The Company’s yard 
also built two steel launches for the Post Office: The 
Cheoy Lee Shipyard continued to work to capacity, further 
orders were received for two 90-foot craft, a harbour water 
boat for Penang, and a bow ramp and door type vessel 
for use by the Public Works Department of the Sarawak 
Government. The yard also built 6 70-foot cruising 
launches for the Police and Dept. of Commerce and Industry. 
The Hongkong Shipyard constructed for the Hongkong and 
Yaumati Ferry Company one single-ended diesel ferry, 
launched a secend such vessel, and laid the keels of two 
further double-ended ferries. At the end of the quarter 
a surveying launch was delivered to the Port Works Office. 

New Ferry Services: A new ferry service commenced 
on February 6 between Causeway Bay and Ngau Tau Kok. 
A temporary ferry now operates between Shaukiwan, 
Rennie’s Mill, Yuen Chau and Hang Hau. Government also 
approved the operation of the Shaukiwan, Sam Ka Tsun, 
Cha Kwo Ling service which was extended to include Ngau 
Tau Kok. 

Trade Controls: Imports of edible rice during March 
totalled 25,617 tons. The main source of supply was Thai- 
land with 14,078 tons, followed by Burma, 5,017 tons; China, 
5,005 tons; Pakistan, 1,497 tons and Australia, 20 tons. 
Offtakes for the month totalled 21,570 tons, a weekly average 
of 5,392 tons as compared With 4,750 tons in February. 
Bangkok prices increased in March by £1 to £3 per ton, 
according to grade, but these increases were not fully re- 
flected in the local market because of the existence of large 
stocks. High f.o.b. prices in Bangkok discouraged imports 
from Thailand in the first quarter of 1956. Imports from 
Burma and Pakistan increased. Imports of frozen meat, 
delayed by the Australian dock strike in January, arrived 
in March, total imports being 233 tons. Offtakes were 
greater than usual at 417 tons, due to a seasonal decrease 
in the importation of live cattle. Coal stocks and imports 
were mairtained at an adequate level. 


Fam CASTERM 


Economic Review 


Registration Of Publications: 5 new newspapers were 
registered and 4 registrations cancelled during the first 3 
months this year, leaving a total of 164 registrations on 


March 31. One new news agency was registered, making 
a total of 18 at the end of March. 

Recruitment of Local Labour: 509 local Chinese 
workers were recruited by firms in Singapore, Borneo, 


Brunei and Indonesia during the first three months this year. 


Pineapple Growing: The Department of Agriculture 
has, in co-operation with the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
Association, introduced into HK from Singapore, 20,000 
pineapple suckers which have been given to farmers in the 
New Territories who have recently established citrus or- 
chards under the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association 
Village Orchard Scheme. It takes about five years for a 
citrus tree to start to bear fruit. The space between the 
trees is therefore utilized for pineapple cultivation. 


Shipping: The 1,595-ton Okinawa Maru recently came 
here from the Ryuku Islands on her maiden voyage. The 
Ryukus are now administered by the US and Okinawa Maru 
is the first Ryukus ship to visit HK since the war. The 
flag (yellow-blue-yellow horizontal stripes) adopted by ships 
owned by Ryukus Islanders has been recognised. by inter- 
national shipping circles, even though-the Ryukus have no 
national flag. The liner which has accommodation for 203 
passengers brought 120 tourists to Hongkong. 


Aviation: Northwest Orient Airlines are operating six 
weekly passenger flights to and from the Far East. The 
flight from Seattle to Hongkong and return has inter- 
mediate stops at Anchorage, Alaska; Shemya in the Aleu- 
tians; Tokyo; Okinawa; and Taipei. The Taipei-Hongkong 
portion of the flight is operated in co-operation with Hong- 
kong Airways. The passenger flights depart from Seattle 
for Tokyo every evening except Saturday; and depart from 
Tokyo for Seattle every evening except Thursday. 


HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net Entering and Clearing the Port in March, 


1956 


March Total (Jan.-Mar.) 
Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton 
British oh eo ee 238 477,436 240 473,108 712 1,406,402 106 1,375,235 
American Be ge Mig ota ods PEL 20 110,960 20 110,960 59 331,740 59 331,740 
IBUrmescras ce ee ee ee oo — — — 2 5,690 2 5,690 
Cambodian i ae ee ae eee ee — —_— — —- il 557 1 557 
Chinese a hie tens got. 14 4,068 12 3,053 36 10,343 33 9,471 
Dani shay Mek Pe tas ae eo 20 66,084 22 71,411 55 181,286 55 180,777 
Dutch aL ee Oe, Cae 17 80,944 16 76,253 52 231,433 51 226,742 
Finnish eee Loe t, ME ee glee — = — = 1 2,531 1 2,531 
Etronich aaa ty. Tiel ct a Gy A 11 33,319 11 33,421 27 99,151 25 96,751 
German : 3 15,816 3 15,816 10 51,734 10 51,734 
Indian : 2 6,139 2 6,139 3 8,888 3 8,888 
Indonesian ; 1 4,888 = ae 1 4.888 wat ae 
Italian ‘a 1 6,586 1 6,586 2 13,171 2 13,171 
Japanese 32 98,298 32 98,298 88 269,839 88 269,839 
Korean 1 880 3 1,912 5 4,620 6 4,662 
Liberian 3 6,368 3 6,368 8 16,982 8 16.982 
Norwegian 29 74,950 27 68,122 100 272,408 96 263.794 
Pakistan... — _ 1 4,297 1 4,297 2 8,603 
Panamanian 13 34,832 16 39,189 33 64,672 81 63,507 
Philippine 3 4,635 3 4'635 7 14,391 6 13,646 
Portuguese 1 6,257 1 6,257 2 10,215 2 10.215 
Swedish 6 29,975 6 29,975 28 79,219 23 79,219 
Turkish — —- = _ 1 2,291 1 2,291 
Vietnam... al 448 1 448 2 2,084 1 "448 
Yugoslavian 1 1,724 i) 1,724 2 3,483 2 3,483 
417 1,064,602 421 1,057,972 1,233 8,092,265 1,214 


3,039,976 
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Air Traffic in March, 1956 
; Departures AGT Tiwvea ls 

Points of Call Passengers (Kilos) (Kilos) Freight Mail 
_— Freight Mail Passengers (Kilos) (Kilos) 
ay € REG 205 9,720 3,876 94 23,341 8,066 
“hes ae 113 6,944 996 126 4362 1.223 
iddle East 198 3,371 2,254 115 2/533 861 
alcuntamee te cs dm MPG eee a a 119 2,041 783 156 535 714 
USOC tee ee, aS AAs PA aMene, . POM 65 83 8,689 452 101 148 367 
Bangkok are 1,066 17,620 919 1,084 8,639 2,569 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos 580 23,934 636 647 7,287 567 
Singapore 479 14,611 6,239 531 2,930 2,761 
Philippines CE Fe aie be OST 1,276 10,529 2,340 1,603 3.270 "857 
Ge Sale 94 2,252 211 73 1,084 492 
United States 351 10,862 3,469 60 3,823 2,799 
Be aciahs 107 488 105 70 229 "90 
Canada 264 978 770 56 226 250 
Dep ari 1,702 10,362 14,629 1,261 7,558 3,733 
Soy ee Sart ime gles, RINE 532 30,358 1,401 525 1,704 986 
KGET Wer aid ede A Oe 85 4,022 353 87 292 174 
Macau eC: ek ketene ee Se 8,102 = 1 = =a 
Panawa 101 7,820 113 98 340 = 
Total n - 7,355 173,703 39,546 6,688 68,301 26,509 
Direct Transit uae eign 829 — 17,264 829 — 17,264 


Total Aircraft Deets = 315: Total Aircraft Arrivals = 312. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


TRADE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THAILAND AND JAPAN 


By Somphorn Chepsithar 


The first trade agreement between Thailand and Japan 
was signed on December 4, 1948, but became effective in 
March 1949. Under the agreement, trade between the two 
countries was to be conducted through an “Open account” 
system based on U.S. dollars. The total value of trade was 
set at $30 million each way. New agreements were con- 
cluded every year from 1950 to 1954. All these agree- 
ments were similar in most respects, although the trade 
value was steadily increased. However, this is a significant 
difference between the 1952 agreement and the previous 
agreemen’s; while the previous agreements provided for 
fixed exchange rates, under the 1952 and subsequent agree- 
ments the rate is to be set every half-month, taking into 
account the trend of the free market rate in Bangkok. 

The agreement which is now in force is the 1954 
agreement. The agreement provides for the trade Plan, 
which sets forth the estimates of the commodities and ser- 


Under the payments arrangement, the Bank of Thai- 
land opened in their books the “Japan Open Account” in 
the name of the Bank of Japan, and the Bank of Japan the 
“Thailand Open Account” in the name of the Bank of Thai- 
land. Payments for the purchase and sale of goods and 
services between the two countries will be effected through 
these Accounts. The payments arrangement provides for 
the “swing limit” of U.S. $5 Million, payable on demand 
ef the creditor party. In other words, if the overall net 
balance of the Accounts exceeds $5 million, the creditor 
Gcvernment may demand the debtor Government to effect 
payment of the excess amount, either in U.S. dollars or 
in such other currency as may be agreed upon. 

Following are the Trade value set forth in the Trade 
Plan and the value of exports and imports between Thailand 
and Japan from 1949 to 1954. 


Trade value Exports from Exports 


vices to be interchanged between Thailand and Japan. The Year (each Thailand to Japan from Japan 
two Governments will permit the export and import of com- NOAQ GY “Pincers cecaens 30,000 ere ce 
modities to the amount set forth in the trade Plan. How- 1950 45,000 39,389 38,929 
ever, the Traue Plan is not restrictive and may be enlarged tree Pees Pee ate 
by mutual agreement at any time. The Trade Plan is also 1953 65,000 62,581 53.663 
1954 65,000 66,301 68,055 


not intended to constitute a commitment binding on either 
Government. Rice is the most important commodity that 
Thailand exports to Japan, accounting for about 85 percent 
of the total trade value. Other commodities, in order of 
value, are castor beans, crude rubber, salt, teak and other 
With regard to the 


The 1954 eee which was originally scheduled to 
expire on August 31, 1955, is extended automatically, as 
neither of the Governments gave notice: to cancel the agree- 
ment before the expiration date. The two Governments 
have informally agreed to abolish the open account system. 


timber, ramie sticklac and seedlac. 
estimated sales by Japan to Thailand, textile manufactures Formal discussion between representatives of the two 
account for about 35 percent of the total value. Machinery Governments is expected to take place soon. Therefore, 


and parts, building materials, paper, steel, rubber manufac- 
tures, rails and enamelled ironwarc constitute important 
exports from Japan to Thailand. 


from this year on, trade between Thailand and Japan will 
be conducted through norm4] commercial channels as trade 
between Thailand and other’ countries. 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 30th April to 5th 
May, 1956. 


U.S.$ 

i rad ip T.T. Notes Notes 

Date High Low High Low 
30/4 $587 58614 584 583% 
1/5 586%), 586 584% 58342 
2/5 58678 586% 584 583% 
3/5 5861, 58614 584 583% 
4/5 586% 586144 58444 583 75 
5/5 586% 586% 583% 58348 

D.D. rates: High $5847% Low 584%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,510,000; 
Notes in cash US$840,000, forward 
US$1,140,000; D.D. US$285,000. The 
market was again quiet; rates receded 
slightly on lower cross rates in New 
York. In the T.T. sector, offers from 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippines were 
absorbed by gold and general. importers. 
In the Notes market, speculative acti- 
vity slowed down; shippers held back 
because the difference trom T.T. rates 
narrowed to two points. Interest for 
change over favoured sellers and ag- 
gregated HK$1.30 per US$1,000. 
Speculative buying averaged US$14 
million per day. In the D.D. sector, 
the market was very quiet. Highest 
and lowest rates in April were: T.T.— 
$588/5823; Notes—5853/5803. 


Yen: Cash quotations: HK$1,492.50 
—1,487.50 per Yen 100,000. Change 
over interest aggregated HK$7.00 per 
Yen 10U,0VU0 in tavour of buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.87—1.855, Japan 
0.01505—0.01475, Malaya 1.874—1.87, 
Vietnam 0.06756—0.06711, Thailand 
0.2717—0.2702. Sales: Pesos 290,000, 
Yen 103 million, Malayan $270,000, 
Piastre 11 million, Baht 6 million. The 
market was quiet. 


Chinese Exchange: Official rates of 
People’s Bank Yuan remained at 6.339 
per Pound and 0.427 per HK$; Cash 
notes quoted here HK$1.60 per Yuan. 
Official rates of Taiwan Dollar also un- 
changed at 15.65—15.55 per US$ and 
2.742.72 per HK$. Cash notes 
quoted at HK$154—151 per thousand, 
and remittances at 149—148. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.89—15.82, Australia 12.25, 
New Zealand 14.20—13.85, Egypt 
15.20, South Africa 15.66—15.62, 
India 1.18—1.175, Pakistan 0.89, Cey- 
lon 0.90, Burma 0.46—0.455, Malaya 
1.832—1.83, Canada 5.85—5.845, Cuba 
4.50, Philippines 1.99—1.9725, Switzer- 
land 1.35, West Germany 1.35, Italy 
0.91, France 0.01465—0.0144, Vietnam 
0.0715—0.0695, Laos 0.076—0.075, 
Cambodia 0.0735—0.0715, Indonesia 
0.186—0.18, Sandakan 1.50, Thailand 
0.263—0.262, Macau 0.995—0.99. 


Gold Market 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
30/4 $25514 264% 
1/5 255% 254% High 266 
2/5 255% 254% 
3/5 25445 254% 26534 Low 
4/5 254% 254% 
5/5 2541, 25414 


The opening and closing prices were 
2543 and 254%, and the highest and 
lowest 2554 and 2544. The highest 
and lowest for April were 255% and 
2522. The market was very quiet and 
the fluctuation narrow. Interest fa- 
voured sellers and aggregated 85 HK 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 


ings totalled 31,260 taels or averaged: 


5,210 taels per day. Speculative buy- 
ing averaged 19,500 taels per day. 
Cash sales amounted to 30,300 taels 
(3,100 taels listed and 27,200 taels ar- 
ranged). Imports were all from Macau 
and totalled 24,500 taels. 72,000 fine 
ounces reached Macau; more imports 
from Macau were expected. Exports 
totalled 19,500 taels (8,000 io Singa- 
pore, 7,000 to Indonesia, 2,000 to India, 
1,500 to Vietnam, 1,000 to Korea). 
Differences paid for local and Macau 
.99 fine were HK$12.60—12.40 and 
11.80—11.50 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. Cross rates were US$37.92 
—37.90; 8,000 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 37.91 CIF. Macau. US 
double eagle old coins and new coins 
quoted HK$259—254 and 255 respec- 
tively per coin; Mexican gold coins 
quoted 273.50—273.00 per coin. 


Silver Market: Silver in the local 
market remained steady on demand 
from exporters and firm internation 
quotations. Bar silver quoted HK$6.25 
—6.18 per tael with 1,500 taels traded, 
$ coins quoted 4.00—3.95 per coin 
with 2,000 coins traded, and 20 cent 
coins quoted 3.10—3.03 per 5 coins 
with 2,400 coins traded. 


New York Exchange Markets: Dur- 
ing the month of April volume of busi- 
ness transacted in the New York 
Foreign Exchange market was substan- 
tial, Here follow some buying rates 
for banknotes ag supplied by Deak & 
Co. Inc.: Holland—38.845 guilders per 
dollar (last month 3.88), Finland—333 
marka per dollar (last month same), 
Austria—26.18  schillings per dollar 
last month same), Switzerland—4.31 
frances per dollar (last month same), 
Belgium—50.50 franes per dollar (last 
month 51). 


Great Britain—The pound during 
past month has risen to its highest level 
since 1954 mainly due to the strict 
anti-inflation measures taken by the 
British government. The pound, which 
is now being quoted at $2.693 buying 
and $2.72 selling, continues to show a 
strong undertone. The American Ac- 
count Pound also became stronger and 
is now being quoted at $2.81, while 
Transferable pound, also increasing in 
value, is now quoted at $2.784. France 
—The French franc, still considered 
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weak on the free market, fluctuated 
within a narrow range and is now 
quoted at 404 francs per dollar buying 
and 400 francs selling. Germany— 
The German mark, now one of the 
strongest currencies, was traded in 
moderate volume at steady rates, quota- 
tions now reading 4.23 marks per 
dollar buying and 4.20 marks selling. 
Italy—The Italian lire fluctuated with- 
in a narrow range, but recently has 
become steady at 687 lire per dollar 
buying and 628 lire selling. Spain— 
The Spanish peseta, showing a favor- 
able outlook, became stronger since 
the strike has been settled. However, 
at the moment there are small fluctua- 
tions occurring. Buying pesetas at 44 
pesetas per dollar and selling at 48.25. 


Scandinavian countries—Activity in 
these currencies has shown a definite 
increase due to the heavier demand for 
banknotes by tourists. Buying rates: 
Norway—7.52 kroner per dollar (last 
month 7.57), Sweden—5.44 (last month 
5.48), Denmark—7.25 (last month 
7.382). Argentina—The peso fluctuated 
erratically as a result of heavy specula- 
tion. Buying for banknotes is 39.21 
pesos. per dollar and selling 37.44. 
Brazil—The cruzeiro, traded in mo- 
derate volume, declined to a low 84 
cruzeiros per dollar. An undertone of 
weakness still prevails in this market 
and brokers are extremely cautious 
with firm commitments. Chile—The 
peso was expected to be stabilized on 
the free market at 465 pesos per dolla~, 
but has since fluctuated erratically and 
is now quoted at 550 pesos per dollar 
buying and 510 pesos selling. Colom- 
bia—The peso, continuing its weaken- 
ing trend, is now quoted at 5 pesos per 
dollar buying and 4.65 selling. Vene- 
zuela—The bolivare, traded in heavy 
volume at steady rates, remained un- 
changed at 3.36 per dollar. 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


(April 30-May 4) 


Business remained active throughout 
the week and the turnover totalled 
$3.65 m which is slightly better than 
$3.57 m for the previous week. In- 
terest spread over all shares. HK 
Banks opened at 1675, buyers offered 
1660 but sellers wanted 1685; 130 
shares were transacted at 1670. Union 
Ins. remained steady at 990 through- 
out the week; buyers offered 985 but 
there was.no selling response. Whee- 
locks registered sales of over 55,000 
shares at a very firm price of 8.90. 
Wharves enjoyed very keen demand; 
buying offers advanced from 78 to 80 
without any selling response and 25 
shares finally changed hands at 81. 


Docks also enjoyed good demand; 
when buying offers increased from 
37.25 to 87.75, 1,700 shares were 


available and 100 shares were later 
transacted at 38. Star Herries regis- 
tered only buyers offering 132; sellers 


wanted 135. Amal. Rubbers eased 
slightly under selling pressure; over 
120,000 shares changed hands. Clos- 


ing rates of most shares were firm on 
Friday: 


April 27 
Shares Highest 
HK Bank cecece 1675 1685 s 
Union Ins. woes 990 990 
Wheelock 8.90 8.90 
HK Wharf 76.50 b 81 
HK Dock 5S é 37 b 38 
Provident 13.90 14 
Land 62.50 63.50 
Realty 1.45 1.50 
Hotel 13.80 13.90 
Trams 22.60 22.80 
tar Kerry |... == 131 b 135 s 
Yaumati 104 s 104 s 
Light (0) 22.80 s 22.90 
Light (n) 20s 20 
Electric 30.75 31 
Telephone 22.90 23.10 
Cement iain 35.25 35.50 
Dairy Farm aan 16.10 16.30 
WEED Te etggincaore 11.10 n 11.10 
Mangetate fo ccs ess 6.60 6.75 
Amal. Rubber ... 1.475 1.475 
Monday: Although trading was on 


a light scale prices were steady with 
some issues tacking on fractional gains. 
The turnover amounted to approxi- 
mately $590,000. Tuesday: Better sen- 
timent resulted in a slightly more 
active market with prices firmer. Whee- 
locks attracted most support. The 


turnover amounted to approximately 
$610,000. Wednesday: Prices remain- 
ed steady. The main interest was 


centred on Amalgamated Rubbers; ap- 
proximately 90,000 shares changing 
hands at $1.40. The turnover amount- 
ed to $610,000. Thursday: Prices re- 
mained steady. The turnover amount- 


ed to approximately $980,000. Friday: 
Some 110 Hongkong Bank _ shares 
changed hands at $1,670. Wharves 


and Docks were in demand at slightly 
higher levels but scrip appeared scarce. 
The turnover amounted to approxi- 
mately $870,000. 


CLOSING RATES ON APRIL 30 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93% nom. 
344% Loan (1948), 93% s. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Banks, 1680 s. 


H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £984 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 44/- nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 230 b. 


Insurances 


Union Ins., 985 b; 990 sa. 
Lombard Ins., 60 nom. 
China Underwriters, 9 nom. 


Investment Companies 
Allied Investors, 5.30 b; 5.45 s. 


Yangtsze Finance, 6.70 b; 6.80 s; 6.70/%4 sa. 


H.K. & F. E. Invest., 11.20 s. 
Shipping 
Douglases, 400 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 
U. Waterboats 
U. Waterboats 
Asia Nav., 
Wheelocks, 


15 nom. 
40 nom. 
(Old), 20% sa. 
(New), 19.30 nom, 
1-207 be 
8.85 b; 8.90 s; 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 77144 b; 7714/78.- sa. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.10 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 37 b; 37% sa. 

China Providents, 13.80 b; 14.10 s; 14 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.40 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 6c nom. 


8.90/.85/.90 sa. 


Last Week’s Rates Ups or Downs 


Lowest Closing 
1660 b 1670 —$5 
985 b XD 972.50 steady 
8.85 8.90 firm 
17.50 81 +$4.50 
37.25 38 +$1 
13.80 13.90 steady 
62.50 63.50 +$1 
1.425 b 1.50 s steady 
13.70 13.80 steady 
22.60 22.80 +20¢ 
132 b 132 b +$1 
102 b 103 steady 
22.60 22.70 —10¢ 
19.70 19.90 —10¢ 
30.75 31 +25¢ 
22.80 22.90 firm 
35.25 35.25 firm 
16.10 16.30 +20¢ 
10.90 10.90 —20¢ 
6.65 6.75 +15¢ 
1.35 1.45 —2i4¢ 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 13.70 b; 13.80 s; 13.70/.80 
sa. 

H.K. Lands, 62% b; 63 s; 6214/63/62% sa. 
S’hai Lands, 46c¢ b. 

Humphreys, 17.40 s. 

H.K. Realties, 1.425 b; 114 s. 

Chinese Estates, 290 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 22.60 b; 22.70 s; 22.60 sa. 


Peak Trams (F. Paid), 75 nom. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 40 nom. 
Star Ferries, 182 b; 135 s. 


Yaumati Ferries, 102 b; 104 s. 

China Lights (F. Paid) Ex. Div., 22.60 b; 
22.80 s; 22.60/.70 sa. 

China Lights (P. Paid) Ex. Div., 19.70 b; 


19.70 sa. 


H.K. Electrics, Ex. All, 3044 b; 31 8; 30% 


sa. 

H.K. Electrics 
H.K. Electrics 
19.90 sa. 

Macao Electrics, 9 b. 
Sandakan Lights, 8% nom. 
Telephones, Ex. All, 22.70 b; 
Telephones (Rights), 12.10 b; 
Shanghai Gas, 90c nom. 


(Bonus), 
(Rights), 


29.80 sa. 
19.80 b; 


22.80 sa. 
12.40 s. 


20.10 s; 
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Industrials 
354 b; 35% s; 3514/14 sa. 
Ropes, Ex. Div., 14.20 nom. 
Industries, 134 nom. 


Cements, 
AES 
Metal 


Stores &c. 

Dairy Farms, 16.10 b; 16.20 s; 
Watsons, 11.10 nom. 
L. Crawfords, 34 s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 
Sinceres, 1.85 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.40 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 170 b. 
Wing On (HK), 584. nom. 


16.10 sa. 


33. nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 174% nom. 
International Films, 20¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions, 3.30 nom, 
Vibro Pilings, 17.40 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- 
Marsman (HK), 65¢ nom. 


nom. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 85c nom. 
Textile Corp., 5.35 b; 
Nanyang Mill, 7.95 s. 


5.45 os. 


Rubber Companies 
Amal. Rubber, 1.35 b; 1.475 s. 
Ayer Tawah, Ex. Bonus Issue, 1.35 nom. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 68c nom. 
Langkat, 24%, nom. 
Rubber Trust, 2.05 s. 


Shanghai Kelantan, 1 sa. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 34% nom. 
Sungala, 3.30 b; 3% »s. 


DIVIDEND 


The Peak Tramways Company Limit- 
ed announced the payment of a divi- 
dend of $5 per share on fully paid up 
shares and $2.50 per share on $5 paid 
up shares. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


(April 14-20) 


Although there were fair offerings of 
Industrials prices were maintained. 
Tins were erratic and Rubbers steady 
but more active. Only a moderate 
volume of business was written. Re- 
cently the Malayan Dollar has weaken- 
ed by 5/32d against sterling. One 
source has suggested that this fall in 
the Malayan dollar has been brought 
about by heavy overseas liquidation of 
Malayan shares. This theory would 
appear to be somewhat irrational as, 
although overseas selling orders un- 
doubtedly have increased, the volume 
has not been sufficient to have had any 
serious influence on the movement of 
exchange rates. Funds have been 
moving in quantity to both London and 
Hongkong—a great attraction in Lon- 
don has been the high rates of interest 
available from short term investment 
in Treasury Bills. In assessing the 
cause of this movement one factor must 
be the uncertain political outlook in the 
Colony. 


Highlight in the Industrial section 
was the Straits Trading announcement 
of a final distribution of $1.50 and an 
interim of 50 cents. For 1955 holders 
will receive a total of $2.75 or 75 cents 
more than for 1954 which, to say the 
least of it, is very satisfactory. How- 
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ever, due to general Industrial selling 
pressure and some speculative  in- 
fluence the shares closed lower at $253 
cum. Wearne Bros. fluctuated be- 
tween $2.80 and $2.75, Straits Steam- 
ship came back to $12.00 ex all and 
Hammer fell to $2.43 but closed with 
business at $2.45. Singapore Cold 
Storage had exchanges and _ further 
sellers at $1.473, Straits Times fell to 
$2.57} and Wm. Jack to $2.60. Despite 
the imminence of the announcement 
of the annual dividend, Gammon fell 
off to $2.02—this time last year the 
market price was $1 higher. Fraser & 
Neave had exchanges at $1.65 and 
$1.67, Metal Box had substantial turn- 
over at $1.50 and Robinson Ord. were 
firm with business at $2.50 and $2.522. 
Petaling were active at $3.573 and 
$3.55, Kuchai were taken at $1.65. 
Rahman Hydraulic at 80 cents and 
Sungei Way at $3.10. Berjuntai were 
steady at 20/103, Lower Perak improved 
to 17/9 cer. and Kampong’ Lanjut 
continued strong with business up to 
38/-. Rawang Tin had exchanges and 
buyers at 9/2, Larut were taken at 
7/43 and Tongkah Harbour at 9/13. 
Rubber shares had a better week. 
Mentakab improved to $1.90 cum all, 
New Serendah were better at $1.72} 
and Kuala Sidim closed buyers at $2 
cum 40%. Parit Perak had business 
up to $1.70 with buyers over, Kundong 
were firm with exchanges from $2.40 
to $2.45 and Ulu Benut were market- 
able at 31 cents. 


Local Loans had _ little turnover. 
Further Malayan funds were attracted 
to London by higher redemption yields. 


(April 21-27) 


This week the price levels of a num- 
ber of Singapore Industrials success- 
fully attracted not only small bargain 
hunters but also substantial local in- 
vestment funds. Tins were inclined to 
ease slightly and Rubbers received 
little attention. Due to the increased 
activity in Industrials the total volume 
of business written: showed a consider- 
able rise leaving the Industrial market 


with a healthier undertone. There 
were exchanges in Fraser & Neave, 
Hammer & Co., Malayan Breweries, 


Singapore Cold Storage, Wearne Bros. 
and Straits Traders. A selling order 
of -Sime Darby which had been over- 
hanging the market was absorbed at 
$1.65 leaving the market bereft of 
scrip. Wm. Jacks on offer were taken 
at $2.55, Federal Dispensary had busi- 
ness at $1.95 and Metal Box at $1.50 
though with: sellers over. Robinsons 
continued in demand closing buyers at 
$2.55, Malayan Cements were steady 
at $1.55 and Malayan Collieries at 92 
cents. Gammons were better at $2.074 
buyers, but Straits Steamship fell off 
to $11.50. 


Petaling had business mostly at $3.55 
cum the second interim of 73%, Johan 
Tin improved to 70 cents and Sungei 
Way on talk of a big increase in daily 
production, moved from $3.12 to $3.274 
buyers. Kampong Lanjut paused at 


28/9 and Kundang Tin were steady at 
32/- cum the 19/- capita! return. Larut 
Tins had takers at 7/3, Rawang Tin at 
9/3 but Lower Perak eased to 17/72 
c.c.r. sellers and Kuala Kampar to 26/6. 
Southern Malayan had exchanges from 
7/73 to 7/44, and Ayer Hitam were 
taken from London at 22/3 including 
stamp. Ayer ‘Panes had business and 
sellers over at $1.25 e.d., Sungei Bagan 
at onc time touched $2.50 cum 15% 
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and the one for one bonus, and Sungei 
Tukang remained steady at $1.512. 
Radellas had business back to $1 cum 
10%, Ulu Benut were in demand at 31 
ecnts and New Serendah at $1.75. 
Leeal non-taxables were in demand 
with little offering whilst taxables had 
a big turnover. Further funds went 
into British 33% War Loan. Oil Search 
had business from A14/- to A15/- and 
Western Titanium up to A4/43. 


HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


China Trade: Following the sale of 
60 tractors to China, one of the trac- 
tor producers in UK recently stated 
that China was prepared to buy 1.4 
million tractors from _ Britain. In 
Washington, the National Security 
Council, America’s top policy-making 
body, took over the issue of whether 
Allied trade controls with China should 
be relaxed; no decision has yet been 
reached. Meanwhile, Chinese hand- 
kerchiefs ahd scarves were’ sent _ to 
London for display at the first hand- 
kerchiefs and scarves trade fair held 
there last week. In Cairo, 28 units of 
Chinese machines which had been dis- 
played at the recent Chinese exhibition 
there, were presented to Egypt by 
Peking representatives. During the 
exhibition, large quantities of Chinese 
tea, carpets, enamelware, and vacuum 
bottles were sold. Over 130 Egyptian 
firms concluded with Peking represen- 
tatives, transactions amounting to £1 
million sterling. Peking also appoint- 
ed several Egyptian firms to act as 
agents for Chinese tea, sewing ma- 
chines, paper, bicycles, etc. The trade 
agreement signed between China and 
Cambedia covers the exchange of goods 
amounting to £5 m each way; pay- 
ments will be made through the Bank 
of China and National Bank of Cam- 
bedia. In Bangkok, Thai Premier 
Marshal Pibul Songgram recently con- 
firmed that there was no law against 
Thai merchants trading with China, 
except in strategic goods. Kyodo News 
reported from Tokyo that Japanese 
Foreign Minister had suggested that 
Japan should consider exchanging trade 


representatives with China. This 
was one of the points reached last 
year between Japanese businessmen 


and Peking Communists but has not 
yet been carried out due to political 
reasons. Among direct shipments from 
China to: Japan last. week, were 2 ships 
(one British and the other Japanese) 
loaded with 11,400 tons of coal for 
Japan. China’s purchases from here 
remained insignificant but her exports 
to the local market continued active. 
Large quantities of live fowls and hogs, 
garlic, preserved and fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruits, canned food, chinaware, 
drawn lace-work and fresh eggs reach- 
ed here. Among imports of Chinese 
light industrial products were cigarette 
lighters, cutlery and torch light cases. 
Peking mouth-pieces in Hongkong are 
now encouraging local businessmen to 
visit Canton once more because anothtr 


exhibition is being held there display- 
ing agricultural and industrial products 
from all over China. Passenger traffic 
between Kowloon and Canton is now 
so heavy that authorities on both sides 
are now seriously considering to re- 
open the through rail-traffic between 
Canton and Kowloon; no decision has 
yet been announced. 


Korea Trade: Imports from Hong- 
kong authorized recently by Seoul in- 
clude: US$4,672 worth of tin ingots 
supplied by Hoseng Trading Co.; $21,- 
300 worth of nitro-cellulose sheets 
supplied by Yueng Tai Trading Co.; 
$2,104 dyestuffs by Jardines; $9,999 
oxalic acid, ete. by Vincent Trading; 
$9,998 worsted weaving yarn by Metro- 
pole Import & Export; $29,990 worsted 
hosiery yarn by Wah Hing Trading; 
$9,998 worsted weaving yarn by Tien 
Seng Hong; $3,978 steel sheets by 
Cathay Export Co.; $2,880 window 
sections by Wang Tung Trading; $6,646 
santonin powder by Hoover Trading; 
$28,249 Portland cement by Siemssen 
& Co.; $24,996 caustic soda by ICL; 
and over $340,000 for woodfree print- 
ing and newsprint paper supplied by 


Jepsen, Che San, and other leading 
paper exporters here. Meanwhile, 
Seoul earmarked from US Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 


(ICA) funds US$765,000 for woodfree 
printing paper, $1 m for worsted weav- 
ing yarn, $50,090 for electrical appa- 
ratus and $34,000 for resin. Seoul 
was also considering to allocate about 
$20 m from US military aid funds for 
imports of raw cotton and _ textiles. 
The precurement of US$1 million worth 
of cement was held up, along with 
that of $8.5 million worth of synthetic 
yarn because of the dispute between 
Korean and US authorities over pur- 
chases from Japan. Korea’s imports 
from Japan are now limited by the 
volume of exports to Japan. Appro- 
vals are only issued to importers who 
have certificates of ownership of ex- 
port dollars for Japan. Applications 
for imports from Japan totalled about 
$5 million in mid-April but there were 
only about $750,000 of export dollars 
for Japan. From January 1 to April 
5, applications for imports from Japan 
approved by Seoul amounted to $2.4 
m, and those for exports, about $3 mil- 
lion. Seoul therefore turned to Hong- 
kong for the supply of a large portion 
of her requirements. Cargoes shipped 
to Pusan last week included sugar, 
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paper, tinplates, Chinese medicines and 
sundries. 

Japan Trade: Leading: iron works 
in Japan are negotiating with Peking 
for the exchange ot Hainan iron ore 
for Japanese steel products and gal- 
vanized iron sheets. To the local mar- 
ket, Japan continued to ship cement, 
layon yarns, cotton textiles, metals, 
paper and sundries. Hongkong recent- 
ty booked 248,000. pounds of rayon 
yarn from Japan. Exports of Japan- 
ese products from here to Indonesia 
slowed down. However, such _ ship- 
ments to Thailand and Cambodia re- 
mained active. Exports from here to 
Japan consisted mainly of scrap iron, 
oilseeds, maize, butter and _ sundries. 
Tokyo recently announced that Japan 
planned to import 310,000 tons of 
beans and 580,000 tons of scrap iron. 
Tokyo also claimed that during 1955, 
227 cases of smuggling between Japan 
and Hongkong were intercepted. It 
was estimated that the smuggling trade 
between Japan and Hongkong, Tai- 
wan, Korea and Okinawa totalled 
Y4,250 million last year. 


Taiwan Trade: Imports from Tai- 
wan last week included tea, goose and 
duck feathers, canned pineapple, cot- 
ton textiles, peppermint oil, citronella 
oil, garlic, fresh ginger, water melon 
and other fruits. In-return, Hongkong 
sent woollen gloves, smoke sheets. eva- 
porated milk and _ sundries. Taipei 
earmarked US$ 10 m. for imports dur- 
ing May and June including industrial 
raw materials $1.74 m; equipment and 
materials for fisheries $100,000; trans- 
portation equipment $100,000; and 
general commodities $4.71 m. 

Indonesia Trade: Djakarta was con- 
sidering to tighten control on imports 
of articles which can be manufactured 
domestically. Import duties on indus- 
trial raw materials will be lowered; 
import deposits and surtaxes on im- 
ports of industrial raw materials were 
reduced recently. The Indonesian 
Finance Minister recently admitted 
that in order to develop the domestic 
industry, it would not be sufficient just 
to adopt a protective tariff policy; he 
suggested direct financial assistance to 
industry. He also attributed the back- 
wardness of Indonesia’s industry to in- 
efficient management of production and 
sales. In Djakarta, a joint Indonesian/ 
Japanese bank with a capital of- 50 
million rupiahs is now being establish- 
ed: 51% of the shares are Indonesian 
and 49% Japanese. Exports from 
here to Indonesia during the week in- 
cluded 3,000 tons of textiles, ename]- 
ware, torch batteries and torch light 
cases. Orders reached here included 
those for Hongkong manufactured 
underwear, enamelware, aluminiumware 
and Chinese vacuum flasks, sewing 
thread, paper and pencils. Djakarta 
also enquired for Chinese safety pins, 
sewing needles, and other sundries. 
Very few orders for wheat flour reach- 
ed here due to Indonesia’s purchase of 
this item from US with American Aid 
Funds. Indonesian authorities are 


negotiating with HK spinning mills to 
process US cotton for them. Mean- 
while shipments of Hongkong manu- 
factured and Japanese yarns and cot- 
ton piece goods to Djakarta remained 
active. Imports from Indonesia con- 
sisted mostly of oilseeds and, other 
staples. Djakarta . might grant export 
subsidy for tea, granulated sugar, to- 
bacco leaves, coffee and quinine, 
_Inailand Traae: ine US interna- 
uonal Cooperation Administration 
(4UA) autnorised world wide procure- 
ment 01 US$10 milhon worth ot aid 
materials, tor Thailand inciuding $5.5 
muon tor petroleum products, $2.5 m 
Tor 1ron anu steel macenials, $300,000 
aur 1upoer, $500,000 for track-laying 
tlactors, poVU,U0U0 tor iren and _ steel 
produces, pzVU,0U0 for elecirical appa- 
satus, $z20u,UUU eacn for scientific im- 
struments, chemicals, non-metallic 
minerals, machine tools, metal working 
machinery, and $100,000 tor tractor 
parts. Goods shipped from here to 
thauand last week meluded iron wire 
naus, paint and varnishes, beer, garlic, 
sewing machines, enamelware, textiles 
and = sumdries. Orders reached here 
trom Bangkok covered mostly HK 
manufactures and Japanese metals, 
paper and textiles. There were also 
orders for Chinese iron wire nails, win- 
dow glass, sundries and food products. 
Thailand’s direct trade with China and 
Japan improved recently but so far the 
development has not yet brought any 
serious effects on Hongkong exports to 
Thailand. However, in view of the 
approaching monsoon season in Thai- 
land, shipments from here to Bangkok 
might be slightly curtailed in the near 
future. Imports from Thailand in- 
cluded rice, groundnut oil, green peas, 
teak squares and logs and live cattle. 
Singapore & Malaya: The drop in 
Malayan dollar indirectly increased the 
cost of HK products and other imports 
in Singapore and Malaya. Shipments 
from here to Singapore last week con- 
sisted mainly of vegetables, fruits, 
fresh eggs, sundries and Chinese light 
industrial products such as towel, bed 
sheets, canvas belts, ete. Hongkong 
products sent to Singapore included 
.extiles, rubber footwear, plastic toys, 
buttons, torch and preserved ginger. 
In return, Malaya shipped here large 
quantities of used tyres, soap, coconut 


oil, charcoal, firewood, smoke — sheet 
oyster shells, dried shrimp and othe) 
sea food. 


Vietnam, Cambodia & Laos: Vien- 
tiane earmarked US$10.26 m from US 
aid funds for imports of textiles, ma- 
chinery, construction materials, ferti- 
lizer, rubber products, etc. Authorities 
in Cambodia earmarked. US$12.55 m 
from aid funds for imports of com- 
munication equipment, machinery and 
spare parts, textiles, etc. Orders 
reached here from Laos and ‘Cambodia 
covered mainly HK manufactures and 
goods of Japanese and Chinese origins. 
Metals, wheat flour, sewing machines, 
iron wire nails, window glass, paper, 
water pumps and garlic constituted. the 
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major portion of shipments to Pnom- 
penh. These ships brought back to 
Hongkong maize, sesame, beans, rice 
bran, dried fish and lotus seed. To 
Saigon HK shipped plastieware, va- 
cuum flasks, felt hats, mild steel round 
bars and textiles of HK origin; Chinese 
iron wire nails, and garlic; and Japan- 
ese paper and cigarette lighters. The 
improvement in trade with Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, however, was not 
as Impressive as HK exporters had ex- 
pected; a large portion of these states’ 
import budget was used for purchases 
from US and Japan. 

Philippine Trade: HK’s trade with 

Philippines remained slow. Orders 
reached here last week were for small 
quantities of textiles. Meanwhile more 
mango arrived; this year’s imports of 
mango from the Philippines have al- 
ready reached HK$10 million. Philip- 
pine authorities seem to be restricting 
imports from here and buying more 
from Japan and US. 
_ Burma Trade: Hongkong imported 
rice from Burma and exported wheat 
flour in addition to canned food, fruits 
and vegetables, towel, knitwear, bed 
sheets, raincoat, sundries and _ small 
quantities of textiles; Rangoon pro- 
cured the bulk of textile imports from 
Japan and India. 

Ceylon Trade: About 1,200 tons of 
cargo consisting mainly of dried chilli, 
enamelware, textiles, beans, garlic and 
torch light cases left here for Colombo 
last week. Enquiries reached here 
from Ceylon covered plasticware, um- 
brella, enamelware and aluminiumware. 

India Trade: India is sending about 
$2 million worth of textiles to Hong- 
kong every month. From here India 
bought tea bricks, umbrella ribs, cassia 
lignea, green pea, dried chilli, and torch 
light cases. 

Other Countries: About 1,000 tons 
of structural steels, cement and other 
construction materials were shipped 
from here to North Borneo. Shipments 
from here to UK exceeded 3,000 tons 
last week consisting mainly of rubber 
footwear, enamelware, preserved gin- 
ger, shirts, table cloth, bed _ sheets, 
children’s dress, asd grey cloth. To 
France HK sent rattanware, dried gin- 
ger, raw silk, peppermint oil, raincoat, 
torch, torch batteries, teakwood furni- 
tures, cassia oil, and drawn lace-work. 
Other exports were: to Belgium—rub- 
ber footwear and cotton gloves; to 
Holjand—rubber footwear, leather slip- 
pers, etc.; to West Germany—bamboo 
sticks, firecrackers and rubber foot- 
wear; to South America—enamelware, 
firecrackers, furnitures, cassia lignea, 
matches, fountain pens, rayon piece 
goods, cotton textiles, torch light cases; 
to Canada—rubber footwear, sundries; 
and to US—rattanware, furnitures, 
camphorwood chest, ivory carvings, 
canned food, tea, citronella oil, cotton 
waste, toothbrush, cotton and woollen 
gloves and torch light cases. Among 
imports from Europe last week were 
about 1,000 tons of fertilizer and 1,000 
tons of glass, paper, metals, structural 
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steels, beer, fibre boards ete. South 
America sent here a shipment of raw 
cotton. 


China Produce: Japan and SE Asia 
provided steady demand throughout 
last week. Beans were particularly 
popular; Japan absorbed more soya- 
bean aiter the recent purchase of 
3,000 tons from here. Stock of this 
item was exhausted and supply from 
China restricted; prices advanced so 
much that local dealers booked indents 
from US to meet the demand. Thai 
soyabean enjoyed steady local demand. 
Black bean, green pea and green bean 
also improved on short stock and de- 
mand from Japan, Singapore and local 
factories. Woodoil was firm in spite 
of slow trading due to short stock; 
more supply was ordered by local deal- 
ers at $2,950 per long ton ex Kowloon 
Railway station. Quotations in the 
local market were: £197 per metric 
ton c & f Japan, £210 per long ton 
ec & f£ Australia, £213 per long ton 
c & f New Zealand (all for drum pack- 
ing), and £189 per long ton c & f 
London for bulk cargo. Oil seeds also 
enjoyed good demand. Castor seed 
was favoured by Japan; supplies from 
China and Thailand were restricted, as 
a result, African products were trans- 
acted. Demand for mustard seed from 
Vietnam and local buyers was strong 
enough to encourage dealers here to 
effect return shipments of this item 
from Europe. Sesame of both Thai 
and Vietnamese origins advanced on 
local support and orders from Japan; 
indents also marked up which further 
stimulated prices in the local market. 
Large quantities of maize from Cam- 
bodia were bought by Japan and Mala- 
yan coconut oil by Vietminh. Ground- 
nut oil was quiet but firm at the be- 
ginning of the week because stock was 
short; the market turned sluggish to- 
wards week-end when it was learned 
that India and Africa planned to send 
more supplies here. Groundnut kernel, 
however, remained firm because indents 
for Chinese and Thai products went up 
and stock of Philippine kernel dwindled. 
Indents for Taiwan citronella oil were 
marked up but in the local market 
prices were easy due to the drop of 
price in New York. Menthsi crystal 
‘enjoyed buying support from Burma, 
India, Middle East, Europe, and Cana- 
da; stock dwindled and transactions 
were concluded on forward cargoes at 
improved prices. Bitter almond re- 
covered from recent decline on orders 
from Taiwan and SE Asia; Indian pro- 
ducts were traded. Cassia Lignea was 
favoured by India and Europe but 
prices were weak because 1956 new 
crops would reach here soon. Over 
1,500 tons of garlic were purchased by 
Ceylon, Thailand, Singapore and Indo- 
nesia; quotations jumped to new 
heights when stock dwindled but later 
checked by heavy arrival from China 
and Taiwan. Large quantities of fresh 
eggs also reached here from Canton; 
prices dropped to 70 eggs to a dollar 
for big omnes and 100 eggs to $1 for 


small ones (retail prices). Offers for 
Tientsin dried egg albumen were also 
available at 7/5d per pound c & f 
Europe and 7/8d per pound c & f Japan. 
No offers for feathers were made by 
China; local dealers had to rely upon 
supplies from Taiwan, Vietminh and 


Thailand. 
Meials: More supplies arrived from 
UK, Belgium and France last week 


consisting mostly of steel plates, mild 
steel round bars, angle bars, steel wire 
rope and galvanized iron pipe. Struc- 
tural steels were for local construction 
projects. Recently, European and 
Chinese mild steel round bars have 
been competing with HK products in 


the local market. Mild steel rounds 
of European origin are now cheaper 
than local products. However, HK 


rounds are still favoured by Thailand, 
Australia, New Zealand, Borneo and 
Cambodia because delivery dates are 
earlier than shipments from Europe. 
Local contractors are ordering Euro- 
pean products because they can usually 
book their supplies well in advance and 
therefore enjoy the benefit of cheaper 
prices. One firm here recently ordered 
about 60,000 feet of galvanized iron 
pipe for a building project which will 
be started six or seven months later. 
Meanwhile, this item in the local mar- 
ket declined under selling pressure to 
below the cost level; towards the end 
of last week it recovered slightly on 
orders from Cambodia and local con- 
struction companies. Galvanized iron 
sheet continued firm during the week 
but eased slightly towards week-end 
when demand from local water re- 
ceptacle makers slowed down. On the 
whole the market was active with de- 
mend from local manufacturers for 
factory items particularly from enamel- 
ware works for black plate and from 
vacuum flask makers for tin’ plate waste 
waste. Structural steels were not only 
stimulated by the ever increasing de- 
mand from local construction projects 
but also from SE Asia where building 
projects in many leading cities such as 
Bangkok, Vientiane, and Singapore are 
as extensive as in Hongkong. 


Paper: Sentiment in the market was 
very optimistic with the arrival of 
L/Cs amounting to about $1 million 
from Seoul for orders booked last 
month. Seoul also earmarked more 
exchange from aid funds for paper 
imports, partly from Hongkong. Items 
wanted by Seoul were newsprint in 
reels, woodfree printing, M.G. white 
sulphite, tissue, transparent cellulose 
paper and aluminium foil. The market 
was also stimulated by orders from 
Thailand, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Taiwan. Newsprint in reels and 
reams continued firm; supplies from 
US and Japan dwindled while indents 
of Chinese products advanced. Wood- 
free printing of European origin which 
Korea preferred was almost exhausted; 
Vietnam and Cambodia took Japanese 
products.. M.G. white sulphite regis- 
tered enquires from Korea and orders 
from local retailers: selling pressure, 
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however, depressed prices. M.G. ribbed 
kraft of Chinese origin enjoyed a 
steady local demand and orders from 
Thailand. Vietnam wanted flint but as 
Chinese products were marked up and 
European stocks exhausted, no trans- 
action was concluded. Duplex board 
was’ favoured by Vietnam and Thai- 
land; price went up when indents from 
Japan and Europe advanced but when 
more supplies reached here, quotations 
dropped. Straw board was purchased 
by local factories but price failed to 
improve because offers from China, 
Taiwan and Europe were marked down. 
Demand from overseas also included 
that from Taiwan for pure sulphite; 
from Indonesia for manifold and 
transparent cellulose paper; from Cam- 
bodia for cigarette paper, bond and 
art pyinting; and from Thailand for 
bond. 

Pharmaceuticals: Local pharmaceu- 
tical dealers and manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical preducts recently peti- 
tioned Government for an effective 
control of imports of Chinese phar- 
maceuticals which are marketed under 
same brand names of those manufac- 
tured here. The Department of Com- 
merce and Industry has advised all 
pharmaceutical manufacturers here to 
report the production of all items the 
brands of which are already registered 
with Government. The local market 
last week registered only small orders 


from Taiwan and SE Asia. Taiwan 
was interested in quinine powders, 
sulfaquanidine powder and vitamin 


Bi powder; SE Asia in penicillin pre- 
paration and saccharine crystal; and 
local dispensaries and factories in 
quinine powders, penicillin prepara- 
tions, sulfadiazine powder, aspirin, sul- 
fathiazole powder, dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, Rimifon tablets, ascorbic acid and 
saccharine crystal. Caffeine alkaloid 
was favoured by China but the quantity 
involved was very small. 

Industrial Chemicals: Demand from 
Taiwan, Korea and Vietnam kept the 
market steady; there were however 
more enquiries than orders from these 
sources. Prices were steady in general 
because most popular items were short 
stocked. ‘Caustic soda was bought by 
Saigon and local factories; Chinese in- 
dent was marked up. Rosin advanced 
on orders from Taiwan and Korea; 
stock of US origin dwindled. Shellac 
was first depressed by the drop of 
Indian indents but later recovered when 
cost marked up; Taiwan was interested 
in this item but the buying offer was 
too low. Orders for limited quantities 
of gum copal, petrolatum, talcum, am 
monium bicarbonate, glycerine, sodium 
bicarbonate, titanium dioxide, tanning 
extract and stearic acid reachéd here 
from these countries last week. 

Rice: In spite of heavy arrivals from 
Thailand, prices here remained firm on 
account of the marked-up Thai indents. 
Actually the estimated 1956 surplus 
stock in Thailand will probably reach 
1.3 million tons and authorities there 
recently sent a mission to Europe to 
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push the sales of this surplus stock. 
The advance of indents in Bangkok is 
therefore only temporal, caused by the 
rush of shipments to Holland, Japan 
and Indonesia. 

Wheat Flour: Demand from SE 
Asia for wheat flour remained strong 
but exports of this item from here to 
Cambodia, Indonesia, etc. were much 
curtailed by these countries’ direct 
purchases of flour from US with aid 
funds. Indonesia recently imported 
1,270,000 bags of wheat flour from US 
instead of from HK. 

Sugar: Fine sugar improved on short 
stock while granulated declined under 
new arrivals. Locally manufactured 
slab sugar was forced down by low 
quotations of Chinese slab sugar. How- 
ever, towards week-end, granulated 
sugar suddenly recovered on speculative 
purchases encouraged by the rumour 
that supplies from Taiwan might be 
curtailed due to recent heavy purchases 
made there by Japan. 

Cement: Under vigorous competition 
from Chinese products, Japanese 
cement further declined to $113.50/ 
$114 per ton cif Hongkong. Prices 
on the local market, however, remained 
firm at $117 per ton, overside delivery 
in bulk, and $5.80 per 100-lb_ bag. 
Chinese cement remained at $115 per 
ton overside delivery, and $5.50 per 
bag of 100 pounds. During April, over 
8,000 tons of Chinese cement reached 
here and the total imports of this item 
from China during the first four months 
this year exceeded 35,000 tons. Part 
of this large imports was absorbed by. 
local building industry and the rest 
Yreexported to SE _ Asia. Japanese 
cement enjoyed steady local demand. 
Green Island cement commanded not 
only good local demand but also steady 
orders from other Commonwealth na- 
tions in the Far East. 

Yarns: Trading was not very active 
last week in the local. market. Prices of 
HK yarns were firm on account of the 
fact that most mills here had enough 
orders to keep them busy for. the next 
few months. Hongkong yarns of 20’s, 
however, were affected by cheap pro- 
ducts from Pakistan which dropped 


under heavy supply. At its lowest 
level, one bale of Pakistan ‘20’s 
was about $200 cheaper than HK 
products. Fibre yarns of Japanese 
origin enjoyed very steady demand 
from local weaving factories. Rayon 
yarns of Italian, Japanese and French 
origins remained slow but those 
of UK origin were firm. Several mills 
here are now negotiating. with Djakarta 
forthe spinning of US cotton for Indo- 
nesia. This business will indirectly 
keep HK yarns on firm levels. 

Piecegoods: HK weaving mills are 
still busy with orders from UK and 
local factories. Attacks made on HK 
grey cloth by HK manufacturers gave 
much overseas publicity to HK mills 
and brought many new enquiries for 
grey cloth from Australia, Canada and 
US. ‘Chinese cotton piece goods en- 
joyed very steady local demand while 
Japanese products were favoured by 
Saigon. 

‘Freight Rates: Freight for bone meal 
from Hongkong to Japan dropped from 
$34.50 to $30 per ton. Rates for scrap 
iron from HK to Japan, however, went 
up to $30 per ton. Charges for char- 
tering a ship for HK-Indonesia route 
increased from $32 to $42 per ton. 
For cargo from here to Colombo, ship- 
ping companies now rebate only 20% 
instead of 30% of the freight charges 
to shippers. 

Trade Restrictions: As from May 10, 
all exports from here to Macao of 
dutiable goods must be shipped_on day 
ferries. Iran exempted cassia _ lignea 
from import duties but increased duties 
on imports of cotton yarns, silk stock- 
ings and underwear made from rayon 
and other synthetic fibres. 

April Trade Figures: Hongkong ex- 
ports in April totalled $319,118,776; 
imports amounted to $430,916,945. 
Total trade for- April ($750 million) 
is- $252.5 m higher than that for April 
1955 -with imports up by $120 m and 
exports by $132 m. ‘Total value of 
trade for Jan-April this year is 
$2,634.38 m which is $598.7 m better 
than that for the same period last 
year. 


TRADE OF FRANCE WITH EAST ASIA 
During 1955 France’s trade with E and SE Asia has moved as follows:— 


(in millions of French francs) 
Country 


PEROUAN ee scsc arcs 
Malaya & B. Borneo 
Indonesia 

Philippines . 


of which Vietnam .. 
Cambodia 
Laos 


Imports from 
1954 


Exports to 
1955 1954 1955 
11,072 1,725 3,957 
2,084 2,379 3,168 
8,203 12,453 15,425 
457 387 422 
158 1,140 1,804. 
29,522 3,763 3,764 
4,358 3,528 4,272 
486 1,297 2,054 
4017 4,751 4,625 
4,115 3,098 2,502 
466 1,876 2,059 
10,990 79,863 42,187 
5,322 — 16,497 
1,652 _ 1,850 
8 — 268 
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COMMODITY PRICES ON APRiL 28 


METAL 
(Prices per picul unless specified otherwise) 


Mild Steel Angle Bars: Con. or dap, 1/8 x 
ib x LUESSOA SSI? Hx. Is x 1%” $49; 
5/16" x 24% x 2% $48. Mild Steel Flat Bars: 
Con. or Jap. 1/8” x %” $50; 1/3 XPV Suis 
% x 1’—2” $47; HK 1/8”.x 5/8” $48; 4%” 
$47. Mild Steel Round Bars: Con. 40’ 
length, 4% to 3/8” $50; %” to %”’ $45.50; 
7/8” to 1” $46; 1%” to 144” $46.50; HK 20-40’ 
length, %” $47; 3/8” to 17/8” $47; 1” $47. 
Mild Steel Square Bars: Con. or Jap. 20-22’ 
length, 4%” $50; 5/8” to 1” $49.50; 114” $49; 
1%," $49. Mild Steel Plate: Jap. 4 x 8’, 1/32” 
$60; 1/16” $57; 3/32” $56; 1/8" $52.50; 3/16” 
$54; 4%” to 4%” $54. Steel Wire Rope: HK 
24 x 6 x 720’, 1” $1.90; 14%” $1.65; 144” $1.45; 
2” $1.30; 214” $1.15; 8” $1.05; UK 24 x 6 x 7, 
1” $2.35; 1%” $1.88; 144” $1.70; 2” $1.36; 
2%”" $1.20; all prices per lb. Tin Plate Waste 
Waste: Electrolytic, US 18 x 24” 200-Ib case 
with tin-lining $86 per case; l-ton skid $85 
per 200 Ibs; UK 18 x 24’ 1-ton skid $83 per 
200 Ibs; Coked, US 18 x 24’ 200-Ib packing $99 
per case; l-ton skid $98 per 200 Ibs; UK, 18 x 
24”" 200-Ilb case $89 per case; Misprint, UK 
18 x 24” & larger $47. Black Pla Waste 
Waste: UK, 18 x 24” & larger, G29-G33 $53.50. 
Galvanized Iron Sheets: Jap. 3 x 7 USG24-26 
57c per Ib; USG28 58c per lb; USG31 $5.95 per 
pe. Tin Plate: UK 20 x 28” 200-lb case of 
112 sheets with tin-lining $123 per case; 30 x 36” 
G24 75c per Ib. Black Iron Plate: Jap. 3 x 6° 


G22 $56.50; G24-G26 $56; G30 G31 $58. Alu- 
minium Sheets: Jap. 4 x 8’ 99.5% alloy, G22 
$2.20; 3 x 6’, G18 $2.20; G20 $2.20; G26-G28 


$2.28; all per Ib. Brass Sheets: UK 4 x 4’, 
20-25 Ibs per sheet $450; 30-40 Ibs per sheet 
$450. Copper Sheets: German, 4 x 8’ x 1/32” 
$4.30 per Ib. Zine Sheets: Con. 3 x 8’ G5 $136; 
G6 $136; G8-G10 $130. Black Iron Pipes: Con. 
18-22’, 1%" 40c¢; %” 50c; 1” 67c; 1% 98c; 11%” 
$1.20; 2” $1.50; all per ft. Seraps: Brass, 
salvaged from engine parts, large & medium 
sizes $265.20; old, mixed $222; mew _ sheet, 
cuttings $270; Copper 96% mixed $317.50: 
Wrought Iron, Ist choice $345 per ton; 2nd 
choice $270 per ton; Iron Plate, ship salvage 
3/8" $32.50; 144” & over $33. 


PAPER 
(Prices per ream unless specified otherwise) 


Aluminium Foil: UK 60 gr. 22-lb ream 20 x 
26” thick, golden colour $89; Dutch or Austrian, 
same specification but silver colour - $61.50. 
Duplex Board: One side coated 31 x 43” 250 gr. 
240-lb ream, Swedish $140; Czech $135; Japanese 
$108; 230 gr. 220-Ib ream, Swedish $138; Czech” 
$125; Austrian $126; Norwegian $128; Finnish 
$130; Japanese $95. Transparent Cellulose 
Paper: 36 x 39”, 30 gr. Japanese $77; Italian 
$76; French $75.50; Belgium $76. Newsprint 
in Reels: 50-52 gr. 31” US 55c; Canadian 53c; 
Chinese 47¢c; Norwegian §3c; Austrian 5lc; all 
per Ib. Newsprint in Ream: 31 x 43” Cont. 
50-52 gr. 50-Ib ream $28.50; Japanese 50 gr. 
48-lb ream, original packing $21.50; Chinese 
50 gr. 48-50-Ilb ream $24. Ribbed .Pitched 
Kraft: Swedish 100 gr. 118-Ib ream 35 x 47” 
$94. M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft: Swedish 40 gr. 
47-Ib 34 x 47” $32.70; Japanese 38-39 gr. 45- 
46-lb 35 x 47” $28; Cont. 60-160 er. 
35 x 47” 74c per Ib. Art Printing: 
coated 31 x 43” 90 gr. 85-Ib ream 
Italian $96.50; Dutch $92; Japanese 
$95; Two-side coated UK 95-120 gr. 
ream $1.25 per Ib; UK 95 er. 88-lb ream $105. 
Woodfree Printing: 31 x 43” Austrian or Dutch 
50 gr. & below 43-48-lb ream 82c; 60 gr. & 
over 57-60-Ib ream 78c; 62-83 gr. 65-80-Ib ream 
78c; Japanese 60-100 gr. 57-100-Ib ream 68%4c; 
50 gr. 48-Ib ream 69c; Chinese 60-90-lb ream 
68c: all per Ib. Bond: 22-34" White, 60 gr. 
32-Ib ream, Norwegian or Swedish $30.50; Cen- 
tral Europe $26; Cont. $23.50; Japanese $23.50. 
Prime Glassine: 30 gr. 26-Ib ream 3Q x 40” 
French, German & Austrian $34; Japanese 
$31.80. M-G. Pare Sulphite: 20 gr. 17-lb ream 
30 x 40” Swedish £14.40; Norwegian $14; Aus- 
trian or Czech $13.80. Strawhoard: 26 x 31” 
Dutch 8-16 0%. $510: 20-40 oz $69: Ja 
R ov $440: 8-16 oz $455; 20-32 oz $560: Chinese 
R-16 oz $275; all per ton. Manifold 22-x 34” 
20 gr. 16-lb white, Swedish or Norwegian $15.80. 
Mechanical Printing: 31 x 438” 60 gr. 657-Ib 
Central Cont. 55c; Swedish or Norwegian 569c; 


_all per Ib. - 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
(Prices per’ picul unless specified otherwise) 
Acetic Acid: (Glacial 99-100%) German 64c 
per lb. Stearic Acid: Belgian 100-kilo bag, 
needle form $1 per 1b; Australian 140-lb bag 
powder form 85c per lb. Oxalic Acid: (Crystal) 


German 100-kilo barrel Tle per Ib. Barium 
Chloride: German 50-kilo bag $660 per ton. 
Bicarbonate of Ammonia: UK 2-cwt drum, spot 


German 50-kilo drum $630 per 
ton; Polish 50-kilo drum $590 per ton. Bleach- 
ing Powder: UK 35% 1-cwt drum $33. Borax 
(Granular) US 100-lb paper bag $33 per bag. 
Calcium Hypochlorite: Jap., 60% 50-kilo drum 
62c per lb. Caustic Soda: Chinese 250-kilo drum 
$118; UK 300-kilo drum $168; all per drum. 
Chlorate of Potash: French l-cwt drum 6lc; 
Swiss 100-kilo drum 62c; UK 50-kilo case 65c; 
all per Ib. Formalin: UK 40% volume 448-lb 
drum’ 33i4c per Ib. Glycerine: Chinese 20-kilo 


$675 per ton; 


tin $1.65; Dutch s.g. 1.260 250-kilo drum, 
public godown stock $2; all per Ib. Gum 
Arabic: Sudan 100-kilo bag 98c per lb. Linseed 
Oil: UK 400-Ib drum $150. Red Phosphorus: 
Canadian 1ll-lb tin 1/10 case $315 per case. 
Rongalite C (Lump): French $1.10 per Tb. 
Rosin: US “WW” 517-lb drum $80. Shellac: 
Indian No. 1 164-Ib case $325. Soda Ash: 
Chinese 80-kilo bag $23.50; UK 100-kilo bag 
(dense) $32.50; 70-kilo bag (light) $26.60; all 
per bag. Sodium Bichromate: Australian 560- 
lb drum 85c per Ib. Sediam Cyanide: German 
50-kilo drum $1.15 per Ib. Sodium. Hydrosyl- 
phate: French 50-kilo drum $158; UK 50-kilo 
drum $162; US 250-lb drum $150. Sodium 
Nitrate: German 50-kilo ‘gunny bag $23.80. 
Industrial Tallow: Australian No. 1 _300-kilo 
drum $75; German 180-kilo drum $78; Titaniam 
Dioxide: German 50-kilo gunny bag $2.05; UK 
56-lb paper bag $2.50; Japanese 20-kilo paper 
bag $1.80; US 50-Ib paper bag $2.10; all per 
lb. Zine Chloride: Belgian 1l-cwt drum $1,400 
per ton. Zine Oxide: 99% Dutch 50-kilo gunny 
bag 74c; German 50-kilo paper bag 75c; Chinese 
50-kilo gunny bag 68c; South African 50-kilo 
gunny bag 80c; all per Ib. Gum Copal: Malayan 
No. 1 140-catty gunny bag $234. 
PHARMACEUTICALS 

(Prices per Ib. unless specified otherwise) 

Penicillin Ointment: UK 2,000 units per 1l-oz 
tube $5.10 per doz. Penicillin-G in. Oil, Pr 
caine: 300,000 units per cc 10 ce per vial, U 
1958 $1.65 per vial; US 1957 $2.60 per vial; 
French 1957 $1.60 per vial. Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin: UK 1959 74c per vial of 1 gm, 1958 63c; 
French 1958 65c per vial of 1 gm, 1959 65c. 
Sulphadiazine Powder: UK 14-lb tin $25.60; 
French 10-kilo tin $24; Japanese 10-kilo tin $24; 
Danish 50-kilo drum $7; French 50kilo druin 
$7; Dutch 50-kilo drum $6.70; Sulphathiazole 
Powder: French 50-kilo fibre drum $9.50; Italian 
100-kilo $8.80; German 650-kilo drum $9.10. 
Quinine Ethylcarbonate: Dutch 1l-oz carton $2.40 


per oz. Quinine Sulphate (1932): Dutch 100-oz 
tin $138 per tin. Amidopyrin: French $16.50; 
US $17; UK $16.20. Phenacetin: Dutch 50- 


kilo drum $4.95; UK 200-lb drum $5,40; Ger- 
man 50-kilo drum $4.95. Saccharum Lactose: 
German l-cwt case 93c; Dutch l-cwt case 95c; 
UK 56-lb tin 98c. Santonin: UK 1-kilo tin 
$15.50 per oz. PAS Powder: UK §8-oz tin 
$5.70 per tin; French 250 gm tin $5.50 per 
tin; UK 50kilo drum $17.50 per kilo. Caffeine 
Alkaloid: Dutch 50-kilo drum $16; German 1- 
kilo tin $14.50. Ascorbic Acid Powder: Cana- 
dian $35 per kilo tin; Swiss $35 per kilo bottle; 
German $24 per kilo tin. Ferri Ammonia 
Citrate: German 5-kilo tin $3.20; UK 2-lb tin 
$3.30. Atophan Tabs: 20's tube $1.55. Calci- 
Ostelin Ampoules: UK 30ce vial $6.25 cif Kee 
Tung. Baritone: UK I1-cwt drum $4.40; US 
1-Ib package $15. 

COTTON YARNS 

(All prices per bale) 

Hongkong Yarns: 10’s $840 to $930; 12’s $860 
to $950; 20's $1,060 to $1,170; 26’s $1,200 to 
$1,280; 32's $1,400 to $1,520; 40’s $1,&20 to 
$1,620; 42’s $1,650 to $1,720. Indian Yarns: 
20's $870; 32's $1,150. Japanese Yarns: 32's 
$1,430 to $1,470; 40’s $1,550 to $1,590; 42’s 
$1,700 to $1,740. Pakistan Yarns: 20’s $830 
to $900; 82’s $1,270; 40’s $1,490. 


COTTON PIECEGOODS 
(All prices per piece) 

Grey Sheetings: Chinese 36” x 40 yds 63 x 
64 $36.80; 60 x 60 $35.70; 60 x 56 $34\60; 
HK 36” x 40 yds 60 x 56 $38.50 to $39; Indian 
35” x 40 yds 44 x 48 $27; 44 x 40 $25.50; 
Japanese No. 2003 $36.80. White Shirting: 
HK 36” x 42 yds $33; Japanese No. 16000 
$46; No. 10000 $45.50. 


RICE 
(All prices per picul) 

White Rice: Thai, Special-3%, $56.10; 
A-5% old/new $58.80; B-10% new $52.30; C- 
15% old $51.90; Canton, A grade $53.60; Ran- 
goon 2nd quality, new $46.70. Broken Rice: 
Thai, A-l Special. old $42.30; A-1 ordinary, old, 


$39.80, new $35.60. Glutirious Rice: Thai 
Ist quality $50.80. ; eo 


WHEAT FLOUR 
Australian: 50-lb bag $11.90 to $13.50. 
American: 50-lb bag $12.80 to $14.° Canadian: 
50-Ib bag $15.40 to $16; 100-Ib $32.50 to $33. 
Hongkong: 50-Ib bag $11.40 to $15.20. Japan- 
ese: 50-Ib bag $11.50 to $12.70. 
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SUGAR 
(All prices per picul) 

Granulated Sugar: Taiwan, refined No. 24 
$41.80; No. i8 $35.80; Cuban brown $34.50; 
Australian brown $37.40; Taikoo, granulated 
$42; Japanese $43.50; Philippine brown, Ist 
quality $35.70. Sugar Candy: HK 2nd quality 
$49. Sugar Slab: brown HK Ist quality $36; 
2nd quality $34.50. Malt Sugar: Thai $41. 


CEMENT 
(Prices per bag unless specified otherwise) 


Green Island: Emeralcrete, rapid hardening, 
112-Ib bag, retail $8.20, official $7.15; Emerald, 
112-Ib bag, retail $6.70, official $6.30. Chin- 
ese: 45-kilo bag $115 per metric ton cif HK ex- 
ship. Japanese: 100-lb bag $5.80, 1l-cwt $6.50. 
White Cement: Snowcrete, 375-lb drum, retail 
$67 per .drum, official $60 per drum; l-cwt, 
retail $15.40, official $14.50; German Bate, 
l-cwt bag $13.80. 


MARINE PRODUCTS 
(All prices per picul) 


Awabi: Japanese 9 pes per cty $5,490. Com- 
poy: Japanese, large, old $1,080, medium, old 
$1,060. Dried Cuttle Fish: Kwangtung, smail, 
new $240; Japanese, Migaki, small, 2nd quality 
$300. Dried Octopus: Kwangtung, old, large 
$330. Oyster: Kwangtung, dried, large $759; 
medium $328. Prawn & Shrimp: Kwangtung, 
2nd quality, B grade $521; India, 3rd quality 
$180. Shark’s Fin: Japanese, Koota, large, 2nd 
quality $314. 


SUNDRY ARTICLES 


Table Spoon & Fork: Japanese $18 per gross. 
Harmonica: Japanese, 2l-reeds $55; 23-reeds 
$58; 24-reeds $66; all per dozen. Rayon Hair 
Netting: Japanese $5.60 per gross. Lighter: 
UK large $85, small $80; Japanese, ordinary 
$6.10; Austrian, new $12; all per dozen. Lighter 
Flint: German $38.50; US $45; Austrian $46; 
all per kilo. Sewing Needle: German, 1-5m 
$11; 4-8m $11; 8-12m $11; Japanese, Ist grade, 
1-5m $8.80; 4-8m $8.80; 8-12m $8.80; all per 
10,000 pes. Nail Clipper: US Plain $78; with 
file $94; all per gross. Bali Pen: US all gold 
metal $13 to $14.60; Balipointpen, thin model 
$6.20; all per dozen. Playing Card: US No. 
491 $152; No. 23 (gilt edge) $270; 
gross. Slide Fasteners: Japanese, brass gold 
plated, with ring, 3” $1.50; 4” $1.52; 8” $2.20; 
14” $3.35; HK, grass, 4” $2.33; 6” $2.813 
8” $3.29; 10” $3.77; 14” $4.85; all per dozen. 


SUNDRY PROVISIONS 
(Prices per picul unless specified otherwise) 


Agar-Agar: Japanese, 1st quality, bag: 
$950. Bamboo Leaf: Anhwei, medium $42.50. 
Bamboo Shoot: dried, Hunan, new ist quality 
$125; Fukien, A grade, new $102; Shreaded, 
Taiwan, white, $125. WVermicelli: HK, in cloth 
bag $145. Date: Preserved (sweetened), 
Kwangsi, medium, new $153; Red, Tientsin, 
ist crop, new, $135. Ham: Chekiang $870. 
Dried, Lichee: Kwangtung, 2nd quality $88. 
Dried Lily Bulb: Hunan, new, A grade $185. 
Dried Lily Flower: Shanghai, in gunny bag 
$138. Lotus Nut: Hunan, large new $390. 
Black Moss: Shensi, Ist quality, extra choice, 
small quantity packing $560. Mushroom: Thick, 
Japanese, Ist quality $1,020; Fukien, ist qua- 
lity $1,050; Thin, Fukien, 2nd quality $410; 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 2nd quality $34. Pearl 


Barley: Hunan, ist quality, in basket $46. 
Pao feaga sree Boe eee Kiangsi, new, in 

eter elon : Black, , large : 
barrel $380. oan bes 


